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Colgate ee Guar fo Outstanding Laymea 


ELIGIOUS EDUCATION is “the 
most delightful, enriching and re- 
warding service activity possible.” 
This is the opinion of Mr. Ratpxu 
N. McEntire, a leading lay church- 
man of Topeka, Kansas, who re- 
ceived the Russell Colgate Distin- 
guished Service Citation from the 
International Council of Religious 
Education at its meeting in February. 
Mr. McEntire speaks from a life- 
time of experience. He has been a 
member of the First Methodist 
Church of Topeka for sixty years. 
He has served 48 years as Sunday 
school secretary and research direc- 
tor, 34 years on the official board of 
the church, 33 years on the Board 
of Education, and 19 years on the 
Board of Trustees. 

In inter-church work, too, Mr. 
McEntire has an outstanding rec- 
ord. He and Mr. J. L. Kraft are the 
only persons now on the plenary 
body of the International Council of 
Religious Education who were also 
active in the executive committee of 
the International Sunday School As- 
sociation. He has attended each In- 
ternational Sunday School Conven- 
tion since 1914—nine in all. He be- 
gan service on the Shawnee County 
Sunday School Association in 1910 
and since 1915 has been associated 
with the Kansas Sunday School As- 
sociation and its successor, the Kan- 
sas Council of Churches. Since 1918 
Mr. McEntire has served 38 states 
in their Sunday school conventions 
and conferences, giving addresses 
and leading discussions. 


Mr. McEntire’s specialization has 
been in the area of the work of the 
Sunday school secretary. His book 
The Sunday School Secretary is a 
classic in its field. He has written 
scores of magazine articles and re- 
search releases. According to a friend 
who has followed his work, “He has 
given untold hours of his time to 
statistical research and personal visi- 
tation of hundreds of Sunday schools 
all over the nation, helping them to 
analyze and solve their problems and 
to increase their enrollment and at- 
tendance.” 
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Ralph N. McEntire 


When Mr. McEntire retired as a 
manufacturer of bedding, a year or 
two ago, he did not retire as a 
church worker. Instead, he gave 
more time to his “hobby” of re- 
search in church and church school 
statistics. 

The Colgate award, the highest 
award in the field of religious edu- 
cation, is made by vote of 1,400 lay 
persons from more than twenty de- 
nominations and twenty councils of 
churches who participate in an Elec- 
toral College. The award was made 
by Dr. Harold E. Stassen, president 
of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, on February 14, in 
Columbus, Ohio, at an all-Council 
luncheon. Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, 
president of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, was the speaker. 


The announcement through the 
press in January that this award was 
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to be given to Mr. McEntire brought) 
to him a flood of congratulations| _ 
from governmental and church lead-| 
ers and much local recognition. Al) 
Topeka station in a broadcast on| 
Sunday, January 29th, featured Mr.|7 
McEntire in a human interest story.) 
Mrs. McEntire was seriously ill and|_ 
in a hospital at the time but heard) 
the broadcast with her husband and| 
received an orchid from the station.|)) 

The Topeka Council of Churches|) 
at its annual business session adopted} 
a resolution to “make some public} 
tribute to Mr. McEntire for the} 
many years of service he has given) 
to the furtherance of religious educa-|7 
tion to his own city and state.” 

Mr. McEntire, in characteristic) 
fashion, expressed his amazement at | 
all this attention but was delighted} 
that religious education was in this} 
way given widespread publicity. 


Devotional Lif. — 
or Lif of By otion’ 


by J. Carter Swaim* 


| LEADER invited to address a 
company of young men on 
“The Devotional Life” spent most of 
his time talking about other things 
and in the end confessed that, al- 
though he considered the devotional 
| life extremely important, he could 
think of very little to say about it. 
Speakers on this theme are usually 
disappointing. Beyond bidding us to 
study the Bible and read Christian 
literature and pray, there is not 
much they can say. For many peo- 
ple, on the other hand, the most 
rewarding experiences of the Divine 
have come at times when they were 


“not consciously cultivating the de-— 


votional life at all. 

Such problems must always be 
looked at in the light of the Scrip- 
ture, and it is startling to discover 
‘that “devotional life,” like other un- 
examined terms, is a phrase nowhere 
found in the Bible. The nearest 
thing to it occurs in the King James 
rendering of Acts 17: 23a: “For as I 
passed by and beheld your devo- 
_tions’—but that was spoken of pa- 
-gans, not of Christians! The Greek 

wi word, moreover, does not mean pray- 
i ers or supplications, but “objects of 
wl worship,” and the King James trans- 
.| lators probably intended it in that 
-@ sense. RSV has the passage read: 
\, “For as I passed along, and observed 
o) the objects of your worship.” 

a! ‘That leaves us, then, with no ex- 
| plicit Biblical reference to devotions 
ul or the devotional life. Mark does tell 
i us (1:35) of Jesus that “in the 
i Morning, a great while before day, 
nf ; he rose and went out to a lonely 
i. place, and there he prayed.” Mat- 
thew relates (14:23) that on an- 
other occasion “after he had dis- 
» missed the crowds, he went up into 
the hills by himself to pray.” Luke, 
who tells us more than any other 
-about the prayers of Jesus, says 


*Professor of New Testament Literature 
and Exegesis, Western Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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(6:12) that “he went out into the 
hills to pray; and all night he con- 
tinued in prayer.” We think of these 
as times of spiritual renewal re- 
quired even by our Lord, but is it 
correct to single these out as the 
occasions when he was cultivating 
the devotional life? Was he not cul- 
tivating the devotional life also when 
he laid his hand upon the leper 
(Luke 5:13), thus welcoming an out- 
cast back into the human family, or 
when, in steadfast resolution, “he 
set his face to go to Jerusalem” 
(Luke 9: 51)? 

If (we interrogate Paul on this 
matter, we find him, according to 
KJV, writing to the Thessalonians, 
“Pray without ceasing” (I Thessa- 
lonians 5:17). If we should follow 
him literally on that point, we should 
never get anything done except the 
cultivation of the devotional life. 
When an English woman, shrinking 
from the realities of a certain situa- 
tion, spent all her time praying to 
be delivered from temptation, a 
friend exclaimed that at least she 
ought to get out onto the field of 
conflict and give the temptation a 
chance! 

Before the New Testament had 
come into being, Paul offered to the 
churches his own practice as ex- 
ample: “What you have learned and 
received and heard and seen in me, 
do” (Philippians 4: 9). When we 
consult his example on this point we 
discover that he did not spend all 
his time on his knees. We find, in- 
deed, that he actually supported him- 
self at tent-making so that he would 
not be a burden to the congregation. 
To the very Thessalonians whom he 
apparently enjoins to “pray without 
ceasing,” he says: “you remember 
our labor and toil, brethren; we 
worked night and day, that we might 
not burden any of you” (I -Thessa- 
lonians 2: 9). 

What time had Paul then to spend 
in the cultivation of the devotional 


life? How can a man who works 
day and night to support himself 
and in between times manages to 
minister to Christian friends, bid 
other people “pray without ceas- 
ing’? The answer plainly is that he 
does not divide his life into com- 
partments. He did not work as a 
tent-maker part of the day, then 
spend a period at his devotions, then 
go out and preach. Whatever he was 
doing, he was devoting himself to the 
Gospel. 

RSV translates the clause “pray 
constantly’—the Greek word liter- 
ally means “not leaving an interval.” 
Some people no doubt thought that 
Paul spent part of his time at secular 
employment, part at religious. That 
is a distinction he would not have 
allowed. Even when he was not do- 
ing religious work, he was doing his 
work religiously! Even while he was 
slaving night and day, he could still 
describe himself as “constantly men- 
tioning you in our prayers” (I Thes- 
salonians 1:2b). The early Chris- 
tians generally led such lives of de- 
votion that they did not have to 
worry about the devotional life. Tet- 
tullian writes, near the end of the 
second century, “We satisfy ourselves 
as those who remember that during 
the night also God is to be wor- 
shipped; we converse as those who 
know that the Lord hears them.” 

In Sholem Asch’s Mary, Jesus’ 
younger brother Jacob is a delight 
to the rabbis, drinking up eagerly the 
words of wisdom that fell from their 
lips: “the most telling difference be- 
tween the brothers lay in this: that, 
while the elder could never ask ques- 
tions enough, the younger could think 
of nothing to question.” He consid- 
ered the rabbis to be infallible, and 
whatever was offered him he received 
as beyond doubt. 

This led his uncle Cleophas, a con- 
ventionally religious man, to prefer 
Jacob to Jesus. The former, he said 
to Mary, is “not like your eldest boy, 
who has one ear at school while the 
other is out on the street.” But Jacob 
himself had already sensed the funda- 
mental difference between them, and 
would not allow that “his scrupulous 
adherence to the Law . . . his inces- 
sant alternation between study and 
prayer’ made him superior. “My 
brother,” he said, “need not pray as 
often as I do, since everything he 
says or does is in the manner of 
prayer.” 


Green Bay Oe 


Family Weel: 


by Richard E. Lentz* 


HEN MAY a swimming party, 

a church service and a style 
show be parts of the same program? 
The answer is, when a community 
like Green Bay, Wisconsin plans a 
county-wide observance of Family 
Week. One of the nation’s outstand- 
ing observances of this special week 
in 1949 was that of Green Bay. For 
eight days the whole county focused 
attention upon the family—its im- 
portance in the community and its 
problems. All major groups and agen- 
cies of the county responded to the 
challenge by hearty cooperation. 


Civic leaders back observance 

Mayor Dominic Olejniczak in his 
special proclamation said, “Commu- 
nities are made up of people and 
people are grouped in families. Thus, 
families are the basic social institu- 
tions which make cities, states and 
nations. 

“Good, wholesome families are pri- 
marily essential to producing good 
citizens. Family Week directs our at- 
tention to the importance of families. 

“During Family Week, let us all 
take careful consideration of our 
family responsibilities and resolve to 
execute our duties for the benefit of 
our children, ourselves and our be- 
loved nation.” 

The Press Gazette, Green Bay’s 
civic-minded daily and leading news- 
paper of the area, carried a chal- 
lenging editorial two days before the 
beginning of Family Week: 

“The idea of this observance is for 
all citizens to give some thought to 
this basic unit which may be called 
the cell of civilization. In America it 
is the smallest unit of our society. 
It is in fact a part of government in 
that it is provided for in the law 
and the heads of the family are 
given certain authority and certain 
duties. It is a basic working unit in 


*Director of Adult Work and Family Edu- 
cation, International Council of Religious 
Education; Chairman of the  Intercouncil 
Committee on Christian Family Life. 
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our economic and social life. 


“The questions to consider during 


the week are something like these: 
Are we using our family to the great- 
est advantage? If not, is it because 
of our own failure to cooperate in 
making the family more useful-to-all 
of its members?” 


The Brown County Welfare Coun- 
cil coordinated the community plan- 
ning through a large Family Week 
Committee on which were repre- 
sentatives of churches, social agen- 
cies, schools, service clubs, character 
agencies, business and municipal or- 
ganizations. Each of the members of 
this inclusive committee was respon- 
sible for the participation of the or- 
ganizations he represented. Co-chair- 
men of the over-all committee were 
Rev. Father Henry Head, pastor of 
St. Patrick Catholic Church, and 
Rev. Mr. Dudley Uphoff, then pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Green Bay. 

Planning together for action by 
all of these groups made it possible 
to serve every family. It is difficult 
to see how all families could have 
been reached with an _ observance 
through separate attempts of church- 
es, social agencies or business groups. 
But in the Green Bay observance the 
Family Week Committee worked to 
enlist libraries, press, merchants, la- 
bor, churches, theaters, schools and 
governmental groups. 


Radio and press give support 

Impressive indeed was the support 
of the observance by the press, radio, 
commercial advertisers and theaters. 
A few examples will show the extra- 
ordinary participation through the 
county. 

The three radio stations devoted 
eighteen program periods to the ob- 
servance, all public service features. 
Among these were the Upper Room 
series on “Democracy Begins at 
Home,” selected case histories of fam- 
ily problems and several talks on 
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_ ticularly should have led to many) 


i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SAN ste 
day.” 

The Green Bay Press-Gazette gave 
thorough, attractive coverage to all 
special events of the week, wrote edi/| 
torials to promote and interpret tha) 
observarice and in addition arrangec| 
for extensive advertising of the com, 
prehensive calendar of activities. | 

A special feature of the Press. 
Gazette throughout Family Week| 
was a series of “Inquiring Reporter’) 
interviews on family topics. Each day\y 


Family—yYesterday and To 


The replies were published attracff 
tively with photographs. The incisive/ 
questions asked were a real sania 
to family and community thinking | 
“What do you think of holding 4 
family council once a week?” “Should| 
parents try to guide their children in|) 
the selection of their friends?” “Del 


in the family?” The last one par- | 


discussions both on the bus and in|) 
the home. 


Community organizations are enlisted|| 


Community organizations were en-| 
listed by the cooperative sponsorship: 
Miss Sybil Schuette of the city li-+ 
brary developed several interesting} 
historical exhibits and displays of lit-| 
erature. A speakers’ bureau was or-| 
ganized, including jurists, educators, | 
clergymen, parents. | 

The city recreation departmel 
under Mr. Vernon Kreiser planned} 
several large events intended es-| 
pecially for family enjoyment. One| 
of these was the Green Bay Folk} 
Dance Exposition which drew more} 
than one thousand people of all ages.) 
One of the features of this exposi-| 
tion was a series of family square} 
dances presented by two large fam-| 
ilies. Another of the family recrea| 
tional events was a special sympho-| 
nette concert co-sponsored by the| 
recreation department and the’ 
American Federation of Musicians. 
Through cooperation of the Y. M.)| 
C. A. two family swimming parties) 
were provided, one including a pic) 
nic supper. 

The schools of Green Bay planned} 
many interesting activities for the} 
pupils. A number of open house pro- 
grams drew parents to several school | 
buildings during the week. Student} 


Mayor Dominic Olejniczak (center) with the co-chairman of the Family Week 
Committee: the Rev. Dudley Uphoff and the Rev. Father Henry Head. 


organizations of the high school fea- 
tured panels of representative persons 
who discussed parent-youth relations. 

The service clubs, veterans’ organi- 
zations and labor groups also joined 
heartily in this integrated community 
observance. 

During emphases like Family Week 
occasionally persons not involved in 
the usual family situation feel neg- 
lected. The Green Bay observance 
included a unique party for Foster 
Parents. This was sponsored by the 
Brown County Welfare Council 
through the cooperation of all agen- 
cies in Green Bay who use foster 
parents, including Green Bay Aposto- 
late, Children’s Division; Children’s 
Division of the County Welfare de- 
partment; and the orthopedic, deaf, 
and sightsaving departments of the 
schools. The program and fellowship 
were such that persons from these 
“simulated families” were proud of 
their part in salvaging broken fam- 
ily situations and were dedicated to 
furthering wholesome home life. 

The participation of religious 
groups centered in the church. Spe- 
cial sermons were given on both Sun- 
days by many pastors. Appropriate 
programs were presented in the Sun- 
day schools, parents being honored 
guests in several cases. Fathers, 
mothers, and family groups assisted 
in the church services. Literature on 
family problems and religion in the 
home was distributed. Religious radio 
Messages to parents were given over 
two stations. Ministers encouraged 
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their congregations to support the 
community activities of the week. 
And the ministerial association held 
a panel discussion presenting a jurist, 
an attorney, a high school teacher, a 
social worker and a group recreation 
leader. 


Families ties are strengthened 

Each day of National Family Week 
at least one activity was scheduled 
for family groups. Indeed, one of 
the principal objectives of the ob- 
servance was the strengthening of 
family ties through family sharing to- 
gether. Families as such were chal- 
lenged to special participation not 
only in the activities provided but in 


self study and evaluation. The key- 
note announcement read: 

“Family Week: It is a time for 
reflection. Why are some family 
groups so happy? How is it they can 
make such wonderful returns to each 
member? Is your family all you 
could hope for? Have you done 
everything you can to make your 
family life happy and useful? Every 
unit of learning and culture in the 
city of Green Bay is devoting this 
week to raising such questions in the 
minds of Green Bay people. The 
same units are giving all possible help 
in finding the answers. . . . The 
Family Week committee hopes that 
every family will take an active part 
in the observance of this week and 
that many of them will go on to 
make every remaining week of the 
year truly a family week.” 


The 1949 observance was Green 
Bay’s second on the community-wide 
basis. Individual groups in the city 
had promoted isolated events previ- 
ously, of course, as a part of Na- 
tional Family Week. It is the com- 
munity pattern developed by Green 
Bay which is original and unique. 
Its success was due to imaginative 
civic leaders. The whole observance 
is an example of the way in which 
people and community groups re- 
spond to challenging plans of coop- 
eration. Certainly the homes of 
Green Bay were helped greatly by 
Family Week, but even more basic 
must have been the sense of unity 
developed within the area through 
cooperation in one great project. 


How to Use This Issue of the Journal 


1. Dramatize Mrs. Goddard's article on page 6 for your board of 
Christian education, a teachers’ meeting or for a parents’ group—to 
bring home to them the influence of the community on your boys and 
girls and the responsibility of your church for improving it. 

2. Follow up that dramatization with plans for a specific project such 
as the Good Friday service for all children in your community, as de- 
scribed on page 15. Some other good suggestions are in Miss Murphy's 
article on page 8, "Count on the Summer for Significant Opportunities 


for Christian Education." 


3. It's time to make plans for Family Week, May 7-14. For inspiring 
workable ideas, read Mr. Lentz’ article on page 4, describing a successful 


observance last year. 


4. Your visual aids committee will be interested in Dr. Knoff's account 
on page It of the first cooperative movies for use with specific lesson 
units in the fall and winter of 1950-51. 

5. The 4-times a year feature "Latest in Resources,” listing new les- 
son units, program materials and teaching helps, appears on page 31. 


A limited supply of copies of the Special May 1948 Journal, "The Church 
and the Community" are available for only 15c each from the Journal 


office. Please send cash with order. 
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Any te oh mao 


by Alice L. Goddard* 


N THIS article let us follow a boy 

for a day as he travels through the 
village or city where he lives. Some 
of his days contain little of note; oth- 
ers are filled with activities quite 
different from those of the boy’s ac- 
cepted family patterns. His home is 
on one of the streets where the houses 
are fresh and new. The lawns are 
smooth and green and the hedges 
clipped. Beyond Main Street where 
the school and business places are, 
the houses are dirty and colorless 
and seem to gather support by lean- 
ing wearily toward one another. They 
all are a part of the boy’s commu- 
nity. 

The church school leader knows 
his pupils to the extent that he is 
aware of these day by day communi- 
ty experiences and can interpret them. 
The imaginary conversations and 
thoughts in this article are based on 
real incidents in the lives of church 
school boys and girls. These experi- 
ences resemble those some of the 
children in your church school are 
having as they go forth daily to live 
in their own world. 

The characters are Jack, Bob, 
Bob’s mother, Dick, Marcella, the 
policeman, Florence, Lew, Bert, the 
Gang, Jack’s father and his mother. 


Jacx (The Boy): Bob! B-o-b! Bob- 
be! 

Bos (A friend and neighbor): Pipe 
down. What d’you want? 

Jacx: C’mon out, can you? 

Bos: My mother won’t let me. Be- 
sides, my name’s not Bob-be. 

Jack: That’s what your mother calls 
you. Why can’t you come out? 

Bos: ’Cause. 

Jack: ’Cause why? 

Bos: My mother won’t let me, I tell 
you. 

Jack: Did she find out about yes- 
terday? 

Bos: Yeah. 

Jack: I'll bet you blabbed, cause you 
were scared when the cops chased 
us. I can run faster’n any old cop. 


*Director of Children's Work, Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 
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Bos: I was not scared. Old man 
Roberts saw me an’ squealed an’ 
now I’ve gotta pay him outa my 
allowance. 

Bos’s Moruer: Bob, Bobby, come 
here this minute! Is that Jack you 
are talking to? If it is, tell him I 
want to see him. Jack, I’ve been 
trying and trying to get your 
mother. Is she at the church for 
‘the day? What will we do with 
you boys? I am ashamed of you— 
both of you . . . Bobby, why did 
you let him leave? You know I 
wanted to . 

Jack: (Far down the street thinking 
his own thoughts): Won’t take *im 
with me next time. His mother 
always finds out about everything. 
All we did was snitch some peaches 
on a dare for fun an’ that old miser 
had to call the cops. Bill an’ his 
gang’re always swipin’ fruit an’ 
they never get into trouble. I'll go 
with them next time. Bob’s too 
slow. Wonder what my mother'l 
say when she finds out. I saw a 
kid in the movie one time, when 
someone called his mother, say 
“Wrong number” an’ hang up. 
Maybe I can answer the phone. 
Bet that fat cop looked funny run- 
nin? after me like he did; I could 
hear him puffin’ . Dick! Hi, 
Dick, what you doin’? 

Dick (Son of an influential man): 
Hi, Jack. Nothin’ much. Got a 
ball? 


Jack: Nope. 

Dick: Wish you did have. I wanna 
play catch. 

Jack: We could go over to the 


school yard an’ find some of the 
other kids. 

Dick: Aw, school. Can’t you think 
of any better place? Wish I never 
had to go there. 

MarceELa (A girl from Jack’s street): 
Dick Heyms, you know _ you 
shouldn’t say that. Don’t you ever 
want to learn anything? 

Dick: Listen to smarty, “Don’t you 
ever want to learn anything?” 
Guess I know lots of things they 
don’t teach in school. I know 
more’n some of those old teachers. 


MaARCELLA: 


Dick: Any good? 
MarRCcELLA: 


Dick: Aw, girls. What’s the matter|) 


Jack: Where’s the weddin’? 
Dick: Over on First Street. i 
Jack: That’s too far to walk. Can! 
Dick: Naw, flat tire. Marcella, let’ . 


MaRCELLA: 


Dick: Aw, who cares? We'll kool . 
Marce ta: I don’t want to lose myif 


Dick: Maybe you’d rather I’d wall 


Dick: 


MarceELLa: I hate you. I hate you. |f 
Dick: Thanks for the bike, Marcella.|) 


Jack: Wish I had a bike, Dick. y 
Dicx: I bought mine myself with my. | t 


Jack: How come? I thought your 


Dick: Not with my Sunday papers, 


Jack: Gotta go to church too early.|) 
Drcex: My dad says if goin’ to church|) 


Jack: I’d sure like a bike; maybe I|) 


Dick: Just shut up an’ lemme talk. |), 


PoticemMan (Mr. Brown by name): } 


Where’d you come from, Marcella?}) 
Betty and I just came} 
from the movies. } 


Not very. Too muchj) | 
shooting. . 


with shootin’? That’s fun. T’ll bet|) 
you like an old love story. That re-| 
minds me, Abe Cohen’’s sister’s get-|) _ 
ting married today. Let’s go watch|| © 
Abe come outta the weddin’. Will)) - 
he look funny all dressed up? Will) - 
we laugh at him? | 


we get your bike? 

ride your bike, will you? [ 
You know, Dick, it | | 
against the law for two people to) 
ride on a bike. l 
outta the way of cops. 
bike. 


your mother about 


Marcetia: Dick Heyms, you’re jus ae 


plain mean. You wouldn’t dare. || 
I would too—you’d better}? 
lemme take your bike. 


Be seein’ you. Hop on, Jack. 


paper route money. 


dad was rich. Didn’t he help you?|) 
It must’ve taken you an awful long) 
time. 


it didn’t. Why don’t you get a|) 
Sunday route? 


keeps you from makin’ money you) 
oughta give up church an’ I guess) 
he knows what he’s talkin’ about. _ 


could—Dick, there’s a cop and he’s |) 
wavin’ at us. Dick, he’s the one|), 
that nearly caught me _ yesterday. |) 
What’ll I do? . 


My dad— 


Don’t you boys know you can’t} 


ride two on a bike in this town! |) 
Say, aren’t you the kid I chased | 


a 


yesterday? You boys come right ji 
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along with me. I’ve been watching 
for you. 

Dicx: Mr. Brown, remember my dad 
didn’t like it before when you tried 
to get me into trouble. 

PoticEMAN: Oh, wise guy, huh? 
Don’t go talking to me about your 
dad. You can’t scare me like that. 
Who do you think you are—you 
and your dad? 

Dick: Mr. Richard Heyms, 
know 

PoticemMaN: Oh, Mr. Heyms, huh? 

_ Don’t you go trying to threaten me 
about your dad even if he is Mr. 
Richard Heyms. Of course, though, 
I know boys like a bike. I’ll let you 
off this time only don’t let me 
ever catch you riding two on a 
bike again. I still think you are the 
kid that was stealing fruit yester- 
day. Remember what I said, only 

_ one on a bike. 

Dick: See how easy that was, 
Jack. 

Jacx: Your dad sure’s got power in 
this town. Boy! 

Dicx: I gotta be goin’ or I won’t see 
Abe at the weddin’. 

Jack: How’ll I get there? 

Dick: Walk. 

Jack: Naw, it’s too far. 

Dick: G’wan home, then. Bye. 

Jack (Thinking to himself as he 
walks back toward home): I didn’ 
wanna go to the weddin’ anyway. 
Who cares about seein’ Abe? It’s 
kinda mean to laugh at him, too. 
Funny my Sunday school teacher 
says Jesus was a Jew. Then why'd 
the neighbors, an’ alot of ’em from 
our church, meet last night to keep 
Abe’s dad from buyin) the Schultz 
house °cause he was a Jew? There’s 
Bert’s house. Wonder if he’s 
around. Sure is a dump, like he 
says. Bert says everyone but him 
around here’s on welfare. Wonder 
what it feels like to be on welfare. 
There’s Florence. Dad says she’s 
on welfare; guess I'll ask “er. Her 
house is worse’n Bert’s. Wonder 
who the woman is she was talkin’ 
to. Hi, Florence. 


you 


irs 


FLorence (A schoolmate who is “on 
welfare} ): Hi, Jack, what you doin’ 
over here? 

Jacx: Aw, Dick and I were ridin’ 
two on a bike an’ say, Flor- 
ence, you know what? I’m goin’ to 
make a lotta money so I can tell 
people what to do, specially cops. 

FLoreNce: You couldn’t tell Frank 
what to do an’ he’s a cop. 
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Jack: He’s different. He’s — well — 
he’s Frank. Who’s the lady you 
were talkin’ to? 

FLorRENCE: Oh, she’s just a_ lady. 
Hello, Lew. 

Lew (A tavern owner): Just cause 
your father’s sick and can’t work, 
that old welfare snoop needn’t 
think she can bother you. If she 
does you just tell Lew, won’t you? 
Bye honey. 

FLORENCE: Bye, Lew. 

Jack: Who’s he, Florence? 


FLORENCE: He owns the tavern over 
there. He’s good to us kids but he’s 
always asking us about the welfare 
—you heard him say it so’s I 
might as well tell you. He finds out 
from the kids when the checks 
come an’ then he gets our dads 
drunk. 


Jack: Is he the guy that gave Bert 
the drink that time? 

FLorEeNnce: Yeah, but don’t you dare 
tell I told you, will you? He’s a 
friend of Ned’s. Ned’s the leader 
of the gang an’ he’d put me out if 
he knew I'd told. 

Jack: What gang? 

FLoreNcE: Why, the Washington 
Street gang, of course; you’ve 
heard of the Washington Street 
gang. It’s the toughest in town. 


Jack: You don’t belong to the 
Washington Street gang, d’you, 
Florence? I didn’t think girls be- 
longed to that. 

FLorENCE: Sure we do. Wha’d you 
think, livin’ in a place like this? 
You have to belong. 

Jacx: What for? 

FLORENCE: Protection. 

Jack: Protection? How come? Even 
the papers had a write up about 
Ned and his gang. They’re tryin’ 
to catch *im. 

FLORENCE: Sure, but Ned can look 
out for himself—an’ us too, special- 
ly when the country kids come 
round for a fight. Boy, you should 
see us fight. 


Jack: Can I come down some time 
and watch you? 

FLorENCE: If you wanna pay to be- 
long to the gang—an’ll really fight. 

Jacx: Sure thing! Wait’ll I wallop 
’em one... Say, Florence, how’s 
it feel to be on welfare? 

FLorRENCE: Oh, all right, I guess. 
Only the kids at school all know it 
an’ some of them make fun of me. 
They say 'my dad won’t work an’ 
he does when he can get it. 


Jack: That’s not fair. Anyway you 
won’t always be on welfare. No- 
body has to be in America, my 
dad says, if they don’t wanna be. 
We all have the same chance. 

FLORENCE: Oh, yeah? Not us kids on 
welfare don’t have. 

Jack: Bert! Hi, Bert. 

Bert (A school friend whose family 
cannot find a better house for 
rent): Hi, Jack, c’mon over back 
of the pool room and watch the 
guys. Theyre pitchin’ pennies. 
Don’t let my mother see us, 
though. She says, “Bert Simpson, 
just because we can’t find a better 
place to live you don’t have to get 
like the rest of the folks around 
here!” 

Jack: What’s wrong with ’em? 

Bert: I dunno. Yes, I do, but they 
have fun an’ I gotta-do something. 
C’mon round this way. Got any 
pennies? Maybe they’ll let us in on 
the game. 

Jack: Sure, got my allowance. 

Ganc: C’mon, kid, if you’ve got any 
money. 

Bert: Sure, Jack here’s got a lot. 

Ganc: Good... C’mon... We'll 
teach you. ——-What you scared 
of? You’re catchin’ on fast. You 
can’t leave now, you’re winning— 
oh, too bad. What’s wrong? 
You gotta lose sometimes, don’t 
you? What you crabbin’ about? 
Come ’round again when you’ve 
got more money an’ we'll teach 
you more about the game. , 


Jack: Aw, let’s go, Bert. 
Bert: Yea, besides that’s my mother 
callin’ me. She’s always callin’ me. 


S’long, Jack. 


Jacx: S’long. (Again to himself): 
That game's no fun. Maybe 
though, I'll win next time. It was 
kinda fun when I was winnin’. 
Wonder what Ill tell Mums about 
losin’ all my allowance. One of 
those guys says he stuck his finger 
through his pocket and made a 
hole so it’d look as if he’d lost his 
money. These pockets are old— 
well, say, that was easy. Mum’s 
pretty sharp but she won’t catch 
on to that. Wonder if Bob’s 
mother got her on the phone. Sure 
hope not. Where’ll I go now? Over 
to school, I guess, an’ see what kids 
are there. Hi, fellows—gimme the 
ball, watch me kick it. 

(Later that day, after a football 
game, a television comedy ridicul- 
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ing family life, and a radio easy 
money program, the family gath- 
ered for grace and the evening 
meal.) 

Jacx’s Dap: I’m tired as can be; 
hope there’s nothing on for tonight, 
Mary. 

Jacx’s Moruer: I thought, John, 
we might go over and see the 
Heyms’. I saw Mrs. Heyms today 
at the church and she invited us. 
They are the kind of people we 
should know better. You know for 
the sake of the children we have 
to make nice friends. 

Dap: I suppose so. What was doing 
at the church today? 

Moruer: Oh, they had some wom- 
an speaking about the community. 
She kept telling us what we should 
be doing and what she thinks the 
church’s responsibility is. I should 
think it was enough for us to have 
a Sunday school. 

Dap: What’s wrong with the com- 
munity anyway? 

Moruer: We tried to tell her there 
is nothing wrong; she doesn’t know 
the kind of homes we have around 
here, that’s all. 

Dap: Of course it’s not too good the 
other side of the school. Sometimes 
I wonder if we shouldn’t do some- 
thing about things over there. 

MotHeEr: Oh, I don’t know. Our 
children have so much to do right 
around here, they never have to 
go over there. Besides, like some of 
us said today, there isn’t much you 
can do about people like that. 
They are all the same, lazy and 
shiftless. 

Dap: I wouldn’t be too sure about 
that. Could be they’d be quite dif- 
ferent if they had a chance. 

MoruHeErR: Mrs. Heyms say it’s people 
like that woman who spoke to us 
today who get everyone all stirred 
up and then they use our money 
for taking care of children whose 
parents don’t care. 

Dap: Still, I wonder sometimes when 
I see some of those people; maybe 
all they need is a chance, the chil- 
dren anyway. 

MorHeErR: You know, I was thinking 
today, as I walked along, what a 
nice street this is—our lawns, our 
trees, good houses, the right kind 
of neighbors. 

Dap: Nothing smug about us, is 
there? 
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Moruer: John, you’re teasing. You 
know you're as proud of this com- 
munity as I am. But come on, let’s 
get ready. Jack, Mrs. Heyms 
thought maybe you and Dick might 
like to go to the movies. 

Jack: You bet—but, say, Mums— 
before we go . .. I guess I’d bet- 
ter tell you; I was playin’ ball to- 
day an’ you know what, there was 
a hole in my pocket an’ I didn’t 
know it, an’ look, Mums, every bit 
of my money was gone before I 
noticed it. We looked an’ looked 
for it but with all the kids playin’ 
and stirrin’ up the dirt an’ every- 
thing like they did we didn’t find 
it. Maybe, too, some of the kids 


found it an’ took it, I-dunno. See ~ 


_ how big the hole is. You’ll have to 
sew it up, Mums. 

Moruer: Oh, Jack, how careless of 
you. Why didn’t you notice your 


Casiivit on the Sater 


For significant opportunities for 
Christian education 


by Ruth Elizabeth Murphy* 


I, MOM! Hello, everybody! Got 

to hurry or I'll be late for my 
piano lesson,’ Mary greeted her 
Mother’s friends in their living room 
as she rushed through the house. Her 
Mother was entertaining a group of 
friends in honor of two out-of-town 
guests. 

“That’s just our trouble,” Mrs. 
Sayres explained to her friends. “The 
children are so busy with clubs, play 
practice, ball games, or something 
every afternoon after school! It seems 
like we never see one another except 
at hurried meals. [ll be glad when 
summer comes so we can have some 
time to get acquainted again!” 

“Oh, I dread the summer when all 
my children are underfoot,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Evans. “Of course, I love them, 


*Director of Vacation Religious Education, 
International Council of Religious Education. 
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“READERS concerned about the community’ 


pocket was torn? I can’t tell the 
Heyms you can’t go to the show 
because you haven’t any money. I’ll 


your pockets next time. There’s the 
telephone and Dad’s already start- 
ed the’car. 


Jack: Ill answer it; you g’wan and |} 
if it’s for you I'll call you. Hello, |} 


T1Oee . Nog! 


. wrong number . . 


I tell you, it’s not; it’s the wrong |} 


number. Whew, that was a close’ 
one. I don’t think she believed me 
either. Naw, Mums, it was just an- 


other one of those wrong numbers. |} 


Let’s get goin’. Like you said, “the| 
Heyms are important people.” 


and its effect upon children and child wel-. 
fare will be interested in the findings of 
the Protestant Conference on Child Welfare: 
THE NATION'S CHILDREN, the Church's 
Responsibility, described on 
cover of this magazine.—Editors. 


but I get so tired when they’re all | 
clamoring around me, wanting to | 
know what to do.” | 

“They’re fine boys and girls, Mrs. | 
Evans. They need something worth- 


} 


while to do because they are so bright |) 


and active,” Mrs. Blackman consoled: 
her friend. “I think so often we par- | 


ents fail to make the summer really| 


get my change purse; but watch |} 


inside front | 


1 
{ 
| 


| 


count for our families; well—and for |) 


our community, too, I suppose.” Mrs. | 
Blackman was an outstanding leader} 


in church and community and the|§, 
others always listened when she spoke. | 


“Maybe so,” Mrs. Sayres’ voice had } 
a thoughtful tone, “but I think sum- 
mer is a time to relax and just let} 
things take their own course.” 

“That’s what we try to do,” Mrs. | 
Evans spoke again, “but there’s no} 
relaxing at our house. You should 


» 


hear the noise! 


—Dodds B. Bunch 


The oldest girl found Christian fellowship and an enlarged vision when attending a regional UCYM 


Count on family experiences 


“Which just shows,” returned Mrs. 
Blackman, “that it takes planning 
even to make the summer count for 
some rest. But I’ve been thinking that 
it ought to count for more than that. 
You remember last Sunday our min- 
ister said that we ought to think 
through our Christian goals.” She 
summarized the sermon: “He said 
that every person needs a sense of 
belonging, believing, and achieving 
before he can feel secure in facing 
life. I wonder if we could not use 
vacation time to better advantage in 
helping our families to lift up these 
religious values in living.” 

“But how would you go about it?” 
asked Mrs. Sayres doubtfully. 

“I think what our family did last 
summer is a case in point,” replied 
Mrs. Blackman. “Would you like to 
hear about it?” 

The murmurs of assent sounded 
really interested, so she went ahead. 
She described how her family had 
begun their plans for the summer 
m an early family council. They had 
isted the interests of each member 
of the family, discussed all the sug- 
zestions, and had worked out a sum- 
mertime calendar which included the 
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conference. 


church programs in which they were 
to take part. This democratic process, 
she felt, had given each of them a 
sense of his own worth and the evalu- 
ation of activities had given the chil- 
dren a chance to grow in judgment 
about the best use of time. 

The schedule included time for 
individual hobbies and for learning 
skills. It also included activities for 
the family as a whole, such as paint- 
ing the garage, taking turns in doing 
the household duties, going to movies 
together, reading together biographies 
of famous persons, and_ singing 
around the piano. 

Besides taking a vacation in the 
mountains, they had made a couple 
of interesting short trips. One of the 
boys had learned about some Indian 
caves not far away. They visited 
these caves and had a chance for 
informal discussion on the. worship 
of primitive peoples. One of the girls 
had become interested in one of her 
science classes in some of the animals 
that were shown in a nearby museum. 
The science museum trip led to 
many interesting informal discussions. 
They had not thought of themselves 
alone. They prepared clothing to 
send to Church World Service and 


contributed a GARE package to a 
family in Germany. They entertained 
some folks from other groups than 
their own and had a most interesting 
time doing it. 

There were a great many values, 
Mrs. Blackman felt, in all of these 
activities. Learning new skills gave 
a sense of achievement, doing things 
together gave a sense of belonging, 
informal and formal worship gave 
a sense of working together with 
God as well as with each other. The 
family had voted it one of the most 
worthwhile summers they had ever 
had. 


Count on camps and conferences 


“That sounds like a marvelous 
family summer experience,” said Mrs. 
Parker, one of the out-of-town guests. 
“We always look forward to our 
summers, too, but we separate and go 
to different kinds of camps and con- 
ferences. We feel that our children 
have received a great deal because 
of their experiences with other groups 
in the summer.” 

Asked for more detail, Mrs. Parker 
explained some of the things they had 
done and the values resulting from 
them. The youngest daughter had at- 
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tended day camp. She was in one of 
the big parks during the day but was 
home at night. The day campers di- 
vided into small groups so that each 
could have its own spot in the woods 
where they could cook their meals 
and do their planning together. A 
real sense of community developed 
as they worked and lived together. 
And they had a wonderful time. One 
day after going on a “discovery 
trail,” they showed each other the 
treasures they had found. It was 
natural to start singing “This Is My 
Father’s World” as they realized that 
they were seeing God at work in his 
creation of the world. 


The youngest Parker boy went to a 
resident junior camp. The highlight 
of the whole experience was at the 
end of the week when his small 
group decided that they would invite 
another camp group to share with 
them in a progressive dramatic ex- 
perience. Taking their lunch with 
them, they went on a boat hike. As 
they rowed in their boats, lunched 
on the shore, or visited various places, 
they talked of the time when Jesus 
might have had similar experiences 
in the out-of-doors. It seemed to the 
boys and girls that Jesus might have 
been with them as they closed their 
evening together around the camp- 
fire. 


The older son had gone to a resi- 
dent junior high camp. He could 
hardly wait to tell his family about 
the thrilling experience they had 
when, they built an out-door chapel. 
The boys and girls had become so in- 
terested that they had made a real 
study of church architecture. 


The oldest girl, who had been very 
active in her local youth council, at- 
tended a regional youth conference of 
the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment. As she worked with fine Chris- 
tian young people from other de- 
nominations she began to understand 
the meaning of that deep word 
“ecumenical.” She also caught a 
vision of the possibilities of what 
might happen when young people in 
a community were really willing to 
work together as Christians. 


Count on vacation church schools 


“Your summers certainly do sound 
most delightful,” Mrs. Jackson, the 
other visitor from out-of-town, said. 
“T’ll have to tell you how the families 
at our church have a good time in 
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the summer also. We put a lot of im- 
portance on our vacation church 
school. We have found that we can 
do there some of the things that we 
cannot get done in-Sunday school.” 

“T don’t know much about vaca- 
tion church schools,” said Mrs. Ham- 
ilton. “What kind of things do you 
do?” ; 

Mrs. Jackson launched eagerly into 
a description. The children in the 
beginners department had collected 
things for a “wonder table,” and they 
were interesting to watch as they 
examined the things that had been 
brought. Some of them learned to 
give thanks for food for the first 
time in their lives. epg iae ais 

The “play church” made in a cor- 
ner of the primary department at- 
tracted the attention of all visitors. It 
was big enough so that the boys and 
girls could go inside. They had felt 
a real creative thrill as they made 
their church and then prepared and 
gave worship services while sitting 
inside it. 

In the sharing program at the end 
of the school, the juniors gave a play 
which they had made up about Paul, 
when Paul was taking Christianity to 
Europe. The costumes and _ scenery 
were very simple, but everyone could 
see that the juniors had learned a 
great deal. 


Everyone looked forward to seeing 
the “Vacation Church School News- 
paper” which the junior high school 
boys and girls had put out. There 
were two issues: one, “The Athenian 
Sun,” was supposed to have been 
printed when Paul was preaching in 
Greece; the other was a current news- 
paper telling about their own vaca- 
tion church school work. Young and 
old stopped to read the newspaper as 
they passed the screen on which the 
pages were fastened. 

“You see, you shouldn’t get me 
started on vacation church schools,” 
Mrs. Jackson concluded. “We count 
on our Sunday mornings right 
through the year to teach our boys 
and girls, but we must have more 
time than that, and so we do some 
of the big things when the children 
can come every day in the week for 
a period in the summer. Oh, and I 
must add that last year our high 
school boys and girls refused to be 
left out. They had had such a good 
time as junior highs the year before 
that they demanded a department 
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too. Since some of them were work-/} 
ing, they had their classes at night.” | 

“That sounds wonderful!” Mrs./ 
Blackman interrupted. “I should |) 
think you could add mothers’ clase 
and classes for retired folks, too, but|j 
I have never heard of adult classes i 
in vacation schools.” | 

Mrs. Evans looked tired at the} 
thought of all this strenuous activity. | 
“It may be fine for the boys and. 
girls, but my, it sounds like a lot of} 
hard work to me!” 


Count on community planning 


“I have to remind you,’ Mrs.|)_ 
Sayres. broke in, “that my children | 
are too busy already. The Y.M.C.A./))_ 
gives swimming lessons, the recreation || 
commission has a baseball league in 
the park, the library has story hours,} 
and the various clubs take trips. Our|)_ 
children are torn between loyalties 
with all these things so I don’t see 
why you speak of the freer time in 
the summer.” 1) 
“Oh!” Mrs. Blackman was ready|l) 


with an, answer, “that just shows that’ 
we need some community planing 
Some of the boys and girls in town 
are oversupplied with summer pro-|j 
grams, while others have nothing to} 
do. I can see that we ought to get all |) 
the leaders of youth serving agencies | 
together and try to make a summer|| 
calendar for each neighborhood, put-} 


ting down all the things children can| 
do, including religious activities.” | 


“That’s a wonderful idea,” ex-' 
claimed Mrs. Sayres. “Maybe our} 
church could sponsor it. Oh, I have} 
an idea!” she almost shouted with | 
excitement. “Why don’t we have a| 
program at our next family night at 
church? We could do it like a radio } 
program, and present all these dif-} 
ferent summertime plans.” | 


“Splendid!” agreed Mrs. Black- 
man. “Why don’t you suggest that to | 
the program committee?” She stood | 
up. “I must be going now, but I| 
want you to know that I wouldn’t| 
have missed your party for your out- | 
of-town guests for anything. It cer- 
tainly has proved to be a most stimu- | 
lating one for me, and I believe for 
the others, too. I’m sure something } 
fine will grow out of our visit this | 
afternoon.” 

And the others, who also felt stimu- 
lated by all the new ideas they had 
heard, were sure of it, too. 


Wlovies ent mse) 


The church school curriculum takes on a new form 


by Gerald E. Knoff* 


ELL, I’d say that the show- 

ing of that picture would ac- 
complish more than most of our 
teaching could accomplish in a 
month of Sundays.” .... “In my 
mind, nothing could ever replace the 
skillful teacher. But a good teacher 
would certainly find those pictures 
tremendously useful.” . ... “Jo Jo’s 
pastor was a likeable chap. I wish 
we had more like him.” .. . 

If you had been walking down 
Broadway on the evening of Decem- 
ber 16, 1949, you might have over- 
heard comments like that from a 
group of men and women in earnest 
discussion. Strange comments to be 
made on the Great White Way in 
the midst of an after-theatre crowd! 
But these persons were a group of 
religious education leaders returning 
from a preview of an unusual group 
of films. 

It was a modest affair, as Broad- 
way uses the term; three twenty-five 
minute films and a small group of 
men and women in an obscure pro- 
jection room, reached by a creaky 
elevator. Yet perhaps it was a more 
important first showing than the 
glaring signs around Times Square, 
announcing the latest stupendous 
miracle, fresh from the amazing men 
in the sport shirts and hand-painted 
ties. 

In that little room there were 
shown that night the first three films 
prepared especially to enrich the 
regularly established curriculum of 
Christian education. “Birthday 
Party,” “A Job for Bob,” and “What 
Happened to Jo Jo” are the first of 
their kind. 

The production outlines were pre- 
pared by the International Council 
of Religious Education, the films 
were produced by the Protestant Film 
Commission, and the prints are be- 
ing distributed by the Religious Film 
Association. From start to finish these 
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films are the product of denomina- 
tions in cooperation. 

Perhaps it would be interesting to 
know something about the long proc- 
ess which finally resulted in these 
black and white images on the strips 
of celluloid film. The story goes back 
farther than you think. 

During the summer of 1947, a 
group of persons were called together 
at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, by the Rev. Howard E. 
Tower of the staff of the Methodist 
General Board of Education in a 
three-weeks’ seminar on audio-visual 
education. One of the work groups 
there decided to try its hand at writ- 
ing production outlines for curricu- 
lum films. A number of such out- 
lines were written, criticized, and re- 
written in the light of frank and 
spirited comments. 

Toward the end of that summer, 
Dr. C. A. Bowen, Editor of the 
Methodist Board, generously placed 
these outlines at the disposal of all 
the Protestant churches working 
through the International Council, 
representatives of whose lesson com- 
mittees were meeting from Septem- 
ber 1-6, at the Fourth Annual Visual 
Education Workshop at Green Lake, 
Wisconsin. 

Here the production outlines were 
thoroughly rewritten in the light of 
comments from Baptist editors, Con- 
gregational-Christian children’s work- 
ers, Presbyterian youth editors, and 
other skilled and experienced per- 
sons. 

Finally it was said, “Well, they’re 
ready now for the International 
Council.” So the outlines went on 
through the reviewing process of the 
Council and were approved in Feb- 
ruary, 1948. 

But since the International Coun- 
cil does not make curriculum for lo- 
cal churches, the denominations en- 
trusted the outlines to the Protestant 
Film Commission, asking it to pro- 
duce curriculum films based upon 
them. 


Paul F. Heard, the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Protestant Film Com- 
mission, then went to work to secure 
not only the best technical assistance, 
but also the educational guidance of 
denominational Boards of Christian 
Education to make sure that the 
films would be of the greatest use- 
fulness in Christian teaching. The 
securing of adequate financing for 
the films was also a problem which 
took careful planning. 

Meanwhile the Council’s two les- 
son committees had established a 
joint committee on visual materials. 
Outlines are now developed, not as 
interesting and useful independent 
items, but as needed supplementary 
resources for definite curriculum 
units. 

“Birthday Party” tells the story of 
the unconscious cruelty of a little 
girl who carelessly wounded the spirit 
of a playmate who was never sure 
whether she was in favor or out. 
Formal Sunday school teaching about 
the Golden Rule didn’t seem to mean 
very much until one day Janie was 
brought face to face with the agony 
she jwas causing her little friend. The 
Junior Cycle Graded unit in the 
winter of 1951 will find “Birthday 
Party” useful. So will the October- 
December, 1950 quarter of the Uni- 
form Lessons, Growing in Christian 
Living. Many junior department 
church groups will be helped by this 
film. 

“A Job for Bob” deals with a prob- 
lem almost all young men face, that 
of finding the job in which they can 
make a contribution to the work of 
the world. Working in the machine 
shop didn’t have the prestige some 
other jobs had. Monkey wrenches 
didn’t have much glamour, until one 
day when Bob saw how they could 
be improved. Those youth groups 
using the unit, Make Up Your Life, 
in the Senior Cycle Graded series 
for May, 1950 will find this film 
especially useful, as will other youth 
groups in the church. 

The third film those leaders saw 
that night on Broadway was “What 
Happened to Jo Jo.” You’ve met Jo 
Jo. She’s a high school teen-ager, 
eager to reform the world, very in- 
tent, and with more than a dash of 
sentimentality. Cleaning up Mulberry 
Street and making it a better place 
for those “poor, unfortunate people” 
to live in seemed a very romantic 
idea (“challenging” was the way she 
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probably put it). But one evening a 
flying stone, hurled by Mulberry 
ruffians on the prowl, clipped her 
on the forehead and left an ugly 
scar. Then Jo Jo found something 
else was needed; forgiveness, hard 
work, patience, realism, and the sub- 
stitution of deep understanding in 
place of priggishness. But Jo Jo made 
the grade. She, her Society, and Mul- 
berry Street were the better for it. 

Youth groups working on the les- 
son unit, Make Up Your Life, of the 
Senior Cycle Graded Series sched- 
uled for May, 1950 will find that 
this film has been prepared with 
their needs in mind. Fellowship 
groups will have good discussion fol- 
lowing its review. 

Super-colossal? Stupendous? Thrill 


se) cba ee 


of a lifetime? Pictures of the cen- 
tury? Eighth wonders of the world? 
No, none of those things. Broadway 
probably will not notice them. 
They’ll not make Hollywood movie 
history. But they will be useful 
means of teaching the Gospel, good 
ways to spread the glad news of 
Christian living among children and 
young people. 

Perhaps that is important, too. It 
would not be the first time that the 
seemingly small things of life proved 
to be of lasting importance, and the 
apparently big things were forgotten 
with the coming of the next sunrise. 
What was that verse? “And the 
world passes away, and the lust of 


it; but he who does the will of God 


abides forever.” (I John 2:17 RSV). 
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Third in a series of articles describing favorite 
types of creative activities with children 


by Ruth Armstrong Beck* 


AKING PALESTINIAN 

HOUSES is a worth while ac- 
tivity and experience for boys and 
girls from the primary through the 
junior high ages. 

The youngest children love to 
“play house” and their experience 
should center around a house that is 
big enough for them to go into. 
They should work and play with 
properties which are large in size, 
life size, if possible. 

Making a simple play house 

A most valuable and effective Pal- 
estinian house of this kind was made 
in a simple way. For a third wall a 
blanket was tacked to the wall near 
a corner of the room, with the other 
end tacked to orange crates which 
were stacked in front to make the 
fourth wall. The crates were placed 
in two rows to leave space for a 
door. These crates had to be fas- 
tened together so that they would 
not topple over, but this carpentry 
was accomplished with a few extra 
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pieces of wood and a few nails. A 
blanket was tacked to the tops of 
the crates, covering the space inside 
which was almost square. The fact 
that the door went clear to the top 
made no difference to the primary 
children. The tall door gave light for 
the room inside and so served a 
double purpose. All the articles used 
in the house were large. Two quart 
fruit jars, painted gray, served as 
grain and water jars. Large baskets 
were brought and used for storing 
grain and meal. 

The mill for grinding grain was 
made from a circular piece of wood, 
two round pieces of cardboard, and 
a dowel stick. A hole was drilled 
part-way through the center of the 
wood, which served as a base, and 
the dowel fitted tightly into this. 
Center holes were also made in the 
two round pieces of cardboard, which 
were then slipped over the dowel, 
fitting loosely. Cloth handles were 
stapled to the outer edges of each 
piece of cardboard. The grain was 
put between the cardboard pieces, 
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which moved freely.. Two children | : 
worked together, moving the han- |} 
dles back and forth. a 
An outdoor churn was made by |) 
tying a, piece of cloth into the shape | 
of an animal skin. This was fastened |) 
to a window frame in the primary |) 
room. The children “churned” by |, 
moving the “goat skin” churn with |} 
their hands or a stick. 
An oven was fashioned from build- |} 
ing blocks, which were secured at |) 
little cost from a lumber yard. |} 
They were sanded smooth and free |}. 
from slivers, and finished with a ||) 
coat of shellac. The well was a } 
corrugated box. The interior of the | 
house-was very simple. A low table | 
was used on which the children | 
placed fruit and the equipment for | 
weaving which was a part of the | 
construction of the furnishings. ; 
The whole scene made it possible |) 
for the children to enter into an at- |) 
mosphere of life in Bible times. The — 
house was discussed as each part was |) 
made and pictures and books showed | 
the children how the articles should 3 
look. They knew that their efforts | 
were crude, but the joy of creating |) 
the house made up for any lack of |) 
perfection. i 


Weaving a sleeping mat 


A committee had decided to make | 
a sleeping mat and weave it by hand. |) 
A frame was made of lath and |) 
measured about 24” by 36”. Small- 
headed nails were driven about an |) 
inch apart along the frame. Strong || 
carpet warp was attached, winding 
it up and down the frame until it 
was completely threaded. The weav- 
ing was done with strips of cloth | 
about three inches wide. An old sheet | 
provided the white. Mothers sent | 
pieces of blue .cloth. The teachers | 
bought a yard of red which was used | 
in the borders. The children planned | 
the pattern. They decided that it | 
would have three rows of blue, three | 
rows of red at the ends. The center | 
would be white. | 

Weaving was done with needles | 
made of pieces of corrugated box | 
one and one-half inches wide and | 
about six inches in length. A hole | 
was made in one’ end and the cloth | 
pushed through this. These did not | 
last throughout the project, but the | 
leader had a supply on hand, and | 
when a needle became limp and bent, 
another was provided. The children | 
took turns weaving, and the rug was > 


finished without becoming tiresome. 
Care had to be taken not to pull 
the cloth too tightly in the center of 
the rug, but the children found the 
secret of keeping each row in place 
and the rug was lovely when fin- 
ished. 


Making small models 


Sometimes it is best to make small 
houses. Older children enjoy creat- 
ing models very much. Houses may 
be made of wood, soap, clay, and 
cardboard boxes. Probably the best 
way is to use a strong cardboard or 
wooden box, inverted, for a frame. 
A wooden one is fine, as it will 
stand more manipulation than the 
cardboard. 

In beginning a house, the plan 
should be made, and holes cut for 
the doorway and windows. The out- 
side stairway should be located, but 
‘this will be attached after the house 
is under way. 

In choosing a material to use as 
an outside coating for the box, to 
make it look like stone, stucco, or 
rock, there is opportunity for a wide 
choice. Pictures help boys and girls 
decide what they wish to achieve. 
One group spread the house with 
putty and pushed small stones into 
it, making a very genuine looking 
stone house. Clay cracks in drying 
and is expensive if oily modeling 
clay is used. 

Probably the best and most prac- 
tical mixtures are flour and salt mix- 
ture and paper pulp mixture. In the 
first, flour and salt are used in equal 
parts. Add enough water to make 
the mix thick enough for applica- 
tion, but not thin enough to run off 
the sides of the house. Use a knife 
or small stick (tongue depressers are 
good) and apply the mixture to the 
sides to simulate stones. Make a 
framework for the stairs and cover 
it with the flour-salt mixture. It may 
be attached to the house after the 
house is dry if this seems the most 
practical way to get the work done. 

For making paper mache’ pulp, 
cut newspapers into small pieces. 
Place in a pan with water and boil 
for about fifteen minutes. This ster- 
ilizes the papers and removes the ink 
or a large part of it. Drain off the 
water and cool. Measure the paper 
pulp. To four cups paper pulp, add 
two cups of flour and one cup of 
salt. Mix thoroughly with the hands. 
If it is too dry, add water so that 
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Children inside a ply house, Palestinian style. They have also made a 


scenic bac 


it can be mixed into a smooth clay- 
like consistency. The secret of mak- 
ing good paper mache’ is all in the 
mixing. All bits of paper must be 
mixed with the flour and salt so 
that it will be smooth. When ap- 
plied to the house, it should be put 
on by hand, not spread. Apply in 
small amounts, smoothing with fin- 
gers slightly moistened with water. 
Sometimes a coat of paste or glue 
on the house will help the paper pulp 
adhere permanently. 


It is true of both flour and salt 
and paper mache’ pulp that the 
houses should be dried in the sun 
and air if possible. Church base- 
ments are sometimes damp and this 
might cause articles to mold. Place 
in a sunny window and they will 
dry to a hard stone-like material. 
The salt crystalizes on the surface, 
showing a shiny glow. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances these houses will 
last for many months. 


Stairs are not easy to keep sub- 
stantial if simply folded out of paper 
or cardboard, They need to be re- 
inforced from underneath. One group 
made stairs by placing small match 
boxes in position and gluing them 
together. A piece of cardboard was 


cut to shape and glued on the out- 


side to make the steps firm and 
strong. The whole was covered with 
salt and flour mix. 

Properties and furnishings for the 
box houses must be made to scale. 
Older children can do this, but care 
should be taken that intricate detail 


ground and a palm tree to add local color. 


does not make the project discourag- 
ing to the workers. Modeling clay 
is best for wells, water jars, baskets, 
mills and fruit. Small pieces of 
woolen material may be cut for rugs 
and sleeping mats. 


In summary 

In making Palestinian houses, keep 
in mind the following points: 

1. Have a real reason for making 
one and use for it during the unit 
of study.* 

2. Keep in mind what is to be 
done with the house when it is fin- 
ished. 

3. Have plenty of resource mate- 
rials ready for the children to use: 
books, pictures, and directions for 
any unfamiliar process. 

4, Make it possible for leaders to 
experiment in advance with any new 
material to be used. Paper pulp 
should be tried out, lest it delay the 
work if it should not be correctly 
mixed. 

5. Let the children use their ideas 
and work out their problems. Give 
friendly guidance and work with 
them, at times, but not for them. 

6. Enjoy the project with the chil- 
dren. 

7. See that children learn to keep 
the room clean as they work. Clay 
and paper mache’ will stick to rugs, 
tables and clothes. Have these cov- 
ered and provide aprons for the 
workers. 


See “Let's Make a Mural" in the Decem- 
ber issue for principles and methods under- 
lying the use of creative activities. 
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COMPANIONS IN SERVICE 


Taking See 


by Vernon McMaster* 


CHAPTER XI. CONCLUSION 


The year's series, ‘Companions in Service" comes to a close with this issue. 
Throughout the year the Rev. Mr. Vinton, the minister, and the teachers of 
his small church school, most of them inexperienced, having been making a 
valiant attempt to do a good job of administration and teaching. At this 
May meeting they are looking back over the year's work. In spite of partial 
failures and discouragements, they have been captivated by the fascination 
of religious teaching, intelligently directed. They are looking forward hope- 


fully to the next year. 


T THE NEXT MEETING I 

want you to say just what you 
think about what we have done this 
year,” George Barclay, the church 
school superintendent, had told the 
teachers at their April meeting. 
‘Don’t pull any punches. We want 
to have a frank self-appraisal. That’s 
the only way we will be able to im- 
prove our work next year.” 

The teachers and officers had 
taken him at his word and came to 
the May meeting full of comments 
and recommendations. Jane Peter- 
son, who was always definite in her 
opinions, had learned during her 
work with the beginners children the 
effectiveness of praise over blame. 
She began the evaluation session by 
saying, “I would like to say how 
much I appreciate these monthly 
meetings we have had for the offi- 
cers and teachers. They have been 
so helpful I hope we have them 
again next year.” 

Ernest, the organist who played 
for the older classes, seconded this 
comment. “I didn’t really expect to 
come to many of these meetings,” 
he confessed, “but they have been so 
interesting I’ve been present at near- 
ly everyone of them. You have made 
teaching seem like so much fun that 
I would be ready to try teaching a 
short course in church history to one 
of the older groups.” Lucy, the sec- 
retary, who was taking notes, put 
this down as a future possibility. 

“You may all take bows,” said 
George Barclay, “since you are the 
ones who have been running the 
meetings. I would like to add that 
I think one of their chief values has 
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been the course Mr. Vinton has been 
giving us on church history. I know 
I have learned a lot from it. I hope 
he will agree to lead us in another 
content course next year, possibly on 
some phase of Bible study.” The 
others echoed this suggestion and 
Mr. Vinton’s expressive face showed 
his gratification. 

George then called on Miss White- 
side, the leader of the teacher train- 
ing class. “The high point of the 
year for me, of course, was the com- 
munity leadership school,” she said. 
“It was really a demonstration class 
for my benefit.” 

“T thought well of the leadership 
school myself,” admitted Mr. Vinton 
with a smile, since he had been the 
chairman of the committee respon- 
sible for it. “I take it that you all 
want to participate in it again next 
year.” 

“You know we do,” agreed George, 
as the others nodded their heads. 
“Frank, you’re next. What ideas are 
you bursting to express?” 

“Y’ve been thinking about our rec- 
ord system,” said Frank Nordyke. 
“I think we ought to do more than 
just mark pupils present and count 
up how many come each Sunday. 
At the training school one of the 
speakers talked about having big per- 
sonnel cards, one for each person 
who attends the church school. This 
card would carry a cumulative rec- 
ord of each pupil from the time he 
enters the school. It would give in- 
formation about his home and school 
and would also list the courses he 
has taken here, and the special rec- 
ognitions he has received, and his 
talents, and the other church groups 
he belongs to. The speaker said that 


such records are the first step in |x 
evangelism. That sounded silly at |} 


first, but the more I have thought — 
of it the more I think he was right.” 


“That’s a wonderful idea,” said |) i 


Lucy, 
could order the cards and get to 


the energetic secretary. “I 


work on them this summer, putting | 
down all the information I can find | ,, 


about each pupil.” 


Mrs. Williams told her, “We could |... 
all help by filling out as much as we | 
can of the cards for the children we |. 
There was some talk as to | 


know.” 


where these cards would be kept and — 
who could have access to the infor- 


mation on them. This was followed’ | a 


by.a-discussion on substitute teach- | 
ers, brought up by Sue Powell. 


“Last fall when the children were | 3 
sick and I had to be absent for two |) _ 
Sundays, I had a hard time getting |) 


a substitute. The class mother idea | 


didn’t work out at all in my case. |)” 
I think we ought to have a better |)“ 


plan.” 


“Other teachers have had 


each class. He claimed that this i 


solves the problem. It sounds all |” 
right except, what about single teach- |) “ 
ers? We have some excellent unmar- | “ 


ried teachers and I wouldn’t give — 
them up.” 


“That wouldn’t do anyway in my | © 
case,” replied Sue quickly. “My hus- |) * 
band is out of the question. He |} * 


hasn’t the faintest interest in teach- |) 
ing.” 


thing about herself,’ put in Henry — 


Potter. “She’d claim that I would |) 


push all the work on her and she 
might be right.” 


“Well I don’t know,” said Dor- Hie 


othy Kean. “TI think Bert might like 


helping me with my class. We’re al- |} 
ways talking it over anyway, and |fy 
he’s wonderful with children. I think |} 
I'll ask him to be my co-teacher |) 


next year; that is, if I’m asked to 
teach again.” 


“Is that a subtle way of making |} 
sure you get the job?” asked Mr. |} 
Vinton with a smile. “Just remem- |} 
ber, appointments haven’t been made |) 


yet and I refuse to be tricked into | 
advance commitments. George and I | 
will be guided entirely by your past | 
record! And I warn the rest of you 
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the |})"” 
same difficulty,” said George. “I was |) 
talking to some of the other super- |) 
intendents in town the other night |) 
and one of them told me of a school || 
that uses a man and his wife to teach |} " 


“My wife would say the same qe 


not to try any similar tricks!” This 
brought down the house! Dorothy 
pretended to be hurt. It provided a 
welcome break in the solemnity of 
the meeting. 


“Let’s not make the plan of cou- 
ples teaching obligatory,” said Miss 
Whiteside. “I’d be out of a job, and 
what about all the boys and girls I 
am training? They'd have to get 
married before they could teach!” 

“Just the same, it will be fun for 
two brave souls to try the experi- 
ment,” said Mr. Vinton. “But what 
about substitutes for the other class- 
es?” Various suggestions were made, 
none of them new. It was finally de- 
cided to make the old methods more 
effective by associating the substitutes 
more closely with the teacher and 
class each Sunday. 


This led into a discussion of the 
courses being used. Frank thought it 
was all right for the minister and 
superintendent to outline the general 
topics to be covered in each group, 
but that the teachers ought to have 
more choice about the materials to 
use. Mr. Vinton said that he thought 
the teachers were ready now to go 
into the total planning and to see 
why certain subjects were recom- 
mended by the denomination for 
each age group. Frank insisted that 
what he was interested in was the 
text materials and that he would like 
to see what other courses there were 
on the same subject he was teach- 
ing. Mary Billings, the librarian, 
agreed to send for samples of the 
various types of materials recom- 
mended by their Board of Educa- 
tion, for the teachers to look over. 


“You certainly ought to have all 
the resources you are willing to use,” 
said Mr. Vinton. “As long as we 
keep our goals in mind and know 
the direction we are taking, I want 
you to be free to make your selec- 
tion of materials. And, of course, I 
want to have individual talks with 
each of you as you plan your year’s 
work, the way we did last summer.” 

This discussion cleared the air. The 
teachers recognized that individual 
hobbies of the teachers were ruled 
out; the church school would con- 
tinue to have a carefully coordinated 
program with each course doing its 
part to reach the goals already es- 
tablished. 

Henry Potter’s chief contribution 
‘to the evening’s evaluation was 
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pointing out the need for more con- 
tacts with the boys and girls out- 
side the class period. He had found 
that this was very important with 
his junior high group. Tentative 
plans were made for increasing fel- 
lowship among the pupils and teach- 
ers outside the class. 

Another proposal which brought 
on considerable discussion was that 
of having more meetings of the 
whole school together, for worship 
and for looking at projected pictures. 
Parents could be invited to these 
meetings. Most of the teachers ap- 
proved this, if it would not take too 
many of their class sessions, but Ida 
Williams and Jane Peterson objected 
strenuously to keeping the nursery 
and beginners children with older 
groups for any length of time. It 
was finally agreed to limit the num- 
ber of these joint sessions, probably 
using them for special seasonal em- 
phases, and to let the small children 
come in only for such parts of the 
program as would be meaningful to 
them. 

Since it was getting late by this 
time, Mr. Vinton was called on for 
the final word. 

“Seldom in my experience,” he 
said, “have I had such a loyal and 


interested group of teachers and offi- 


cers. Our program has had its weak- 
nesses, as we have begun to see this 
evening, yet much good teaching 
and administration has been done. 
One of the significant rewards has 
been the increasing interest and co- 
operation of the parents. I hope that 
this will be even greater in the year 
to come. In fact, there is no reason 
why the parents should not take a 
good deal of responsibility for plan- 
ning our whole program. After all, 
it is their children we are teaching, 
and if they have a share in making 
the plans, I can see some real possi- 
bilities for effective religious teach- 
ing in our homes. If that can be 
done in addition to what we are try- 
ing to do in the church school, there 
are thrilling possibilities in religious 
development for both parents and 
children. I believe we are on the 
right track. With God’s help we can 
make it a direct highway to the 
Kingdom of God in our own com- 
munity.” 

The teachers and officers smiled at 
Mr. Vinton’s cautious enthusiasm. 
Truly it had been a good year in the 
church school. The next year would 
probably be even better. And it had 
been fun, and deeply satisfying, too, 
to work together as companions in 
Christian service. 


Good ar day “Siac 


for GaAs 


by Dorothy Langdon Yates* 


VEN IN STATES where Good 
Friday is a school holiday, it 
means nothing but play to most Prot- 
estant children. At least that is the 


way is was in Midland, Michigan, 


until through interchurch and school 
cooperation, special services were ar- 
ranged for the children. Last year 
these reached nearly 4,000 children 
in some thirteen meetings. So far as 
is known, these services are unique in 
this country. 

A project of the Midland Council 
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of Churches, the children’s services 
for Good Friday have grown from a 
small beginning in 1937 to become an 
annual tradition, and now include all 
school children in the city. At first 
there were services only for the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades and for 
the junior high school, held in 
churches near the schools. The little 
brothers and sisters then wanted some- 
thing, too, so programs were pre- 
sented for them jin the school audi- 
toriums. For three years the high 
school has also had an observance. 
Now, outlying and rural schools in 
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Midland County have been asking 
for help to have their own Good 
Friday programs. 


What kind of services are held? 


How do you interpret Good Fri- 
day to little children? Midland lead- 
ers have found that the story of 
Jesus’ death on the cross seems to 
distress young children more than the 
Easter theme can comfort them. 
Hence, particularly for the younger 
grades, leaders have planned beauti- 
ful services rather than mournful 
ones. They have used candles, and 
lilies and other flowers to make love- 
ly settings. In story and song, leaders 
have stressed Jesus’ love of little 
children, and God’s love as shown in 
the awakening of nature in this 
spring season. 

The children in the fourth through 
sixth grades meet at churches and 
go in with their teachers. “Just to 
look at those children’s faces in 
church,” one leader said, “makes you 
know what a wonderful experience 
their Good Friday service is for 
them.” 

One year this leader was watching 
a group of children enter the church 
on a lovely Good Friday morning. 
As one little girl came in, she caught 
the sunlight streaming through the 
stained glass windows, and _ just 
stopped to look. She held up the 
whole long line of children while 
the stream of sunshine lighted up 
her face. Later, this leader investi- 
gated and found that this little girl 
had probably never been inside a 
church before. That would be true of 
many of the children at the services. 
The Midland Council of Churches 
feels it is making use of a solemn 
church day to reach many, many peo- 
ple who might otherwise never be 
touched. 

A typical church program includes 
hymns, scripture, prayer, special mu- 
sic by a junior choir, a story told by 
a person selected by the Council of 
Churches committee, and a message 
by a minister. Beautiful litanies have 
been used to make the service more 
inspiring. The children have enjoyed 
singing such favorite hymns as “Fair- 
est Lord Jesus,” “This Is My Fa- 
ther’s World,” “God, Who Touchest 
Earth With Beauty,” and “Tell Me 
the Stories of Jesus.” 

The sponsoring committee supplies 
story tellers for the services. Telling 
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the story to the children at a Good 
Friday service is a thrilling experi- 
ence. A leader on this project of 
many years says that when she tele- 
phones for a story teller a frequent 
response is, “Oh, I’m so glad you 
called. I was afraid you wouldn’t 
ask me this year.’ Many of the 
stories are taken from the church 
school texts. 


Several times it has been suggest- 
ed that movies or slides be used for 
the children’s Good Friday services. 
Leaders have always vetoed this idea. 
They think of this meeting as a real 
church service for children, many of 
whom would never attend one other- 
wise. Leaders attempt to instil an 


attitude of reverence in the children - 


and plan every detail in a way to 
encourage this. Folded programs are 
used and teachers sit with their 
pupils. 

In junior high school, the student 
council has taken over this service, 
which is also held in a church. Its 
sponsor happens to be a Catholic 
woman teacher, but she has cooperat- 
ed with the Council of Churches’ 
committee, and the service has been 
meaningful. Beyond furnishing the 
initial inspiration for this service, 
and standing ready to help if called, 
the Council of Churches’ committee 
has no connection with the senior 
high observance, which is sponsored 


by the Hi-Y. 


How are the services organized? 


The idea for Midland’s Good Fri- 
day services for children came from 
Miss Ione Catton, then member of 
the staff of the Michigan Council of 
Churches, at a meeting of Midland 
Sunday school teachers of several de- 
nominations. These teachers took it 
up with the grade schools, who co- 
operated from the first. The first 
service, in the Methodist Church in 
1937, was open to everyone, and a 
large number of school children 
came. Soon this church became too 
small for the service. There was not 
even room for parents i aheticase ot in 
children from a distance. 


Then the services for the fourth 
grade through the junior high were 
planned for a number of churches, 
using those nearest the schools and 
large enough. Leaders each year go 
over the school registrations and 
plan where to hold the services ac- 


cording to the number expected to 
attend. 

For the first, second and third | 
grades the programs are held in the | 
school buildings. Three years ago the |} 
director of the project approached | 
the high ‘school superintendent with |) 
the suggestion that they too have a || 
service. This was taken up by the ||’ 
Hi-Y and is participated in by many | 
Catholic boys and girls as well ‘as by |) 
the Protestants. Midland has both || 
Lutheran and Catholic parochial | 
schools below high school. ' 
have their own Good Friday serv- ||’ 
ices and do not cooperate with the || ‘ 


Council of Churches beyond invit- |}' 


ing-any persons interested to attend |} 


their services. Any Catholic and Lu- } : 
theran children in the public schools |) ' 


are excused to go home if they do | 


not wish to attend the union serv- ||‘ 


ices in their school rooms or the ||’ 
churches. . i 

The sponsoring agency for the pro- |)’ 
grams is now the Christian Educa- 


tion committee of the Midland Coun- })' 


cil of Churches. Early in the year : 
this committee asks representatives of | 
the member churches and 
officials to meet to plan for the serv- 
ices. The group settles on a theme to _ 
be used in all services, and decides } 
on the meeting places. 4 

Then a chairman is appointed for | 
each church where a service is to be — 
held, and a coordinating chairman 


for the whole project. Each year a | 
number of former committee mem- |) 
bers serve, along with a group of |) 


new members to give both continuity | 
and new life to the program. 

Each church chairman selects a | 
committee to work out details for | 
each separate service. As much as | 
possible, children are included on | 
this committee, and are used in the 


service. Children work on the deco- | 
rations, sing in the choirs, give the | 


prayers, read the scripture, usher, | 
and otherwise take part. There are | 
many junior choirs and school sing- 
ing groups in the city, and these are © 
used. 1 | 
The program in Midland has be- | 
come a real community tradition, — 
with many agencies cooperating. It 

has even snowballed to the extent — 
that city police are on duty at the 
churches to help children across the 
streets. Good Friday has become 
more than just a holiday for the 
children of Midland. 
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Wlaking Koon for More 1e/ cople 


Faced with a larger increase in attendance a 
church school finds fuller use for its existing space 


by Paul H. King* 


AVE YOU 
ever wished out loud that you 
might have more of the time of chil- 
dren or youth for religious instruc- 
tion? Someone within hearing dis- 
tance probably told you tactfully 
that you had better do a commend- 
able job with the time you already 
had available. Your first reaction 
would be to take offense at such a 
remark. However, some _ serious 
thought on your part might help 
you realize that the hour you have 
on Sunday morning is poorly used. 
The same thing is true when it 
comes to the physical plant of the 
church. You hear people say, “If 


we had a little more space, I am: 


sure we could go places.” Knowing 
this is impossible they throw up their 
nands in despair. In many instances 
the building is inadequate and, no 
matter what is done, the accommo- 
jJations still remain scanty. And yet, 
m spite of the inadequacy of facili- 
ties, a church that has leadership 
with vision can do more with the 
available space. 


We faced a crisis situation 

Two years ago, through the ef- 
fort of the Protestant churches in 
Cleveland a National Christian 
Teaching Mission was conducted. 
This was a part of the great co- 
operative program of educational 
evangelism administered through the 
International Council of Religious 
Education and the Federal Council 
of Churches. Through the census 
which opened the mission it was 
found that thousands of people re- 
siding within the shadows of many 
Protestant churches still remained 
unchurched. Their names were there- 
‘ore placed on the responsibility list 
of some specific church. 

Our church, which already had a 
membership of nearly four thousand, 
was assigned the responsibility of 
four hundred families. A breakdown 


*Minister of Education, Lakewood Metho- 
dist Church, Lakewood, Ohio. 
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AS A TEACHER 


of the statistics revealed that the 
church would ultimately have to 
provide for fourteen hundred people 
in addition to the existing fellowship. 

Realizing the immediate challenge, 
the church began to study the vari- 
ous ways by which new people could 
be assimilated into the existing pro- 
gram and the possibility of organiz- 
ing additional groups to take care 
of new members. The physical plant 
was obviously inadequate, though 
large, but there was not time to 
think of a new building. The need 
had to be provided for immediately. 

Other churches were meeting simi- 
lar emergencies by the multiple use 
of their facilities—scheduling classes 
and services at various times and us- 
ing the same rooms for two groups 
instead of one. So the question was 
asked, “Is our building really serv- 
ing the greatest need?” Committees 
responsible for the work of the 
church, along with the professional 
staff, began a study of the condi- 
tions. After extensive investigation it 
was generally agreed that the exist- 
ing plant could render a greater 
service in such an emergency by 
staggering the program and offering 
three sessions of the church school 
on Sunday morning. The time on 
Sunday evening could also become a 
vital part of the program. Too 
often, we decided, churches try to 
crowd all of their educational work 
into a one-hour session on Sunday 
morning. There is no written or un- 
written law that states that all reli- 
gious education has to be done dur- 
ing one hour on Sunday morning. 

As our church attempted to ex- 
plore the possibilities of an expanded 
program, several guiding principles 
were kept in mind: 

First, the critical conditions and 
opportunities should be studied by 
as many groups as possible. One 
committee or board can do an ex- 
cellent job; but, when their findings 
are presented to the over-all church 
body, they would not be accepted as 


readily as would be the findings of 
many different groups. 

Second, there must be great flexi- 
bility. In planning an expanded pro- 
gram, traditional meeting times for 
the church school, the church serv- 
ice, and old meeting places must be 
forgotten. Tradition is hard to over- 
come. 

Third, a study of the interrela- 
tionship of the various groups with- 
in the church must be made. This 
is one of the most important steps 
in projecting the program. Quite 
often there is a definite relationship 
between the meeting time of chil- 
dren’s and adult groups. 

Fourth, the church building should 
be used seven days a week. Perhaps 
some effort should be exerted to de- 
centralize Sunday morning. This is 
usually more practical in a commu- 
nity or neighborhood church. There 
are groups that can meet at desig- 
nated times other than Sunday 
mornings. Whenever space is at a 
premium, in many instances a con- 
siderable amount of the work with 
older youth and young adults can be 
accomplished on Sunday evening, 
‘when there is plenty of space. 


We staggered our program 


A study of the chart accompany- 
ing this article reveals the way the 
three sessions were planned. Notice 
the schedule before and after the 
study was made. Originally, the 9:30 
A. M. session was crowded beyond 
reason. The building was fairly large; 
and yet, during the church service 
only the basement rooms were avail- 
able. The second session held during 
the church service was made up of 
a different group of children. Floor 
space was so limited that an expand- 
ed session for children was out of 
reason. 

Further study of the interrelation- 
ship chart makes evident how logi- 
cally the divisions were made. When- 
ever the Christian Forum (30 to 40 
years of age) and the Benedict (35 
to 45 years of age) married cou- 
ples’ classes met, it was necessary for 
their young children to have a simi- 
lar opportunity for Christian nurture 
at the same time. An additional ses- 
sion for the younger children was 
therefore arranged for the period 
after church. The same administra- 
tive leadership is used in the two 
sessions but there are two sets of 
teachers. The planning for both ses- 
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Chart Showing Interrelationship Between i 
Church School Departments and Adult Classes |) 


TODDLERS NURSERY KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY LOWER JUNIOR Jr. HIGH Sr. HIGH Y. PEOPLE 
JUNIOR 


Former Schedule 


CHRISTIAN BENEDICT TWOSERS ROYAL EPWORTH 
FORUM CLASS CLASS BUILDERS CLASS 
sions is made in one teachers’ meet- 
ing. Children are encouraged to stay 9:30—10:30 


in one session all during the year. 


Several weaknesses experienced in 
the old schedule were still handicaps 
in the new plan. The members of 
the Benedict and Christian Forum 
classes still had to decide whether 
they wanted to attend the church 
service or their class regularly or al- 
ternately. They could not attend 
both regularly because the children 
could attend only one of the two 
duplicate sessions and someone had 
to take them home. An extended 
continuous session for all the chil- 
dren was still beyond reason because 
space was still limited. An extended 
program would have required twice 
the space used in the two-session 
group plan. 

The Twosers (45 to 55 years of 
age), Royal Builders (50 to 60 
years of age), Epworth (65 years 
and up), Men’s (40 years and up), 
Tower (business and _ professional 
women) adult classes had no chil- 
dren in the lower departments. It 
was obvious, then, that they could 
meet at a time when the children 
were not in session. This group of 
adult classes, along with two youth 
groups, were placed in the early pe- 
riod for a teaching session only. The 
church service at the second hour 
was to provide their worship experi- 
ence. By placing these seven units at 
the first hour the rooms were then 
made available for a second and 
third occupancy throughout’ the 
morning. For example, the suite of 
rooms used by the senior high and 
older youth was occupied by the 
growing intermediate department at 
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Church School 
Epworth Class; Tower Group; Men's Class 
(adults without children in church school) 


Twosers; Royal Builders (adults with chil- 
dren in high school) 


Benedict; Christian Forum (adults 
children in younger ‘grades) 


with 


Young People; Senior High; Junior High 
(young people who could come to church 
school without parents) 


SESSION 


Juniors 

Lower Juniors 

Primary 

Kindergarten (both 4 and 5-year olds) 
Nursery 


New Schedule 


TOWER 
GROUP 


MENS 
CLASS 


10:45—12:00 

Church Worship Service I | 

All adult and youth groups in church |) © 

service, except parents who had to take ||” 

children home from the First Session; no |} ” 
room for them to stay through both. 1 


Il SESSION 


Lower Junior 

Primary 

Kindergarten (both 4 anr 5-year olds) 

Nursery i. 

(Different children from those attending ||| 
| Session) | 


9:00—9:45 10:00—11:00 11:15—12:15 
Church School Church Worship and Church School 
Epworth Church School Benedicts; Christian 
Royal Builders Adults and youth at Forum (These are adults |} 
Twosers 9:00 A. church with children in lower | 
Men's Class school atend the church age groups) i] 
Tower Class service. Also adults with Junior High 
Young People children in lower grades, Juniors 
Senior High and all others. 
(Th h and | SESSION HSE an 
ese are youth an Ng : H 
adults without children Lower Juniors peel 
or with children in Primary Kindergarten 
youth groups) Kindergarten (4-year-olds) 


(4-year-olds) 


Kindergarten (5-year-olds) 

(5-year-olds) Nursery 
Nursery Toddlers 
Toddlers 


the third period. 

The Sunday evening program car- 
ried two additional opportunities for 
adults. A much needed group for 
single young adults and a young 
married couples’ fellowship were or- 
ganized. These groups gave consider- 
able service in supporting the morn- 
ing program as teachers, choir mem- 
bers and ushers. 

The new schedule has provided 
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Kindergarten 


facilities for fn fincrease in the 
church school enrollment and has 
placed the church service at the cen- 
ter of all morning activity. . 

There is ‘still need for additional | 
space and a building committee is 
now making plans to provide better 
facilities. For the time being, how- 
ever, the church is rendering a great 
service to a community, which makes 
it a greater church. 


Worship Resources 


rimary De artment 
Primary Dep 


by Melba Petersen* 
Tueme For Aprit: Changing Life at 
Easter 


For the Leader 


Easter is a time of very deep religious 
Significance for adults, but the small 
child’s mental immaturity and limited ex- 
perience keep him from understanding our 
adult concepts of Easter. Yet it is a time 
in which he too can share and gradually 
build the foundations for later apprecia- 
tion and comprehension. He can share 
in the sense that this is a festival of life 
and beauty and joy, a time when we honor 
Jesus and rejoice that his spirit still lives 
today in those who follow him. 

We do not wish to dwell on the death 
of Jesus but rather on the facts that Je- 
sus’ spirit still lives and that he can be as 
real to us as he was to the early disciples. 
When the question of death does arise, the 
wise teacher helps the child to understand 
that our bodies are just houses in which 
we live, that though our bodies die our 
spirits live on. 

The sacrifice that is such a meaningful 
part of Easter for an adult again is diffi- 
cult for a child to comprehend. However, 
some foundations may be laid for later 
understanding. Taking turns, giving up 
something he wants so another child may 
have it, working on a gift for another per- 
son may all lead to experiences of sacri- 
fice at the primary level. 


Resource Materials 


Soncs 
From Hymns for Primary Worship (West- 
minster or Judson Press) 
“Q God, Whose Laws 
Change,” No. 15 
“Blue Sky, Soft and Clear,” 17 
“Life Out of Death,” 21 
“Often Jesus’ Friends Remembered,” 81 
“All Glory, Laud and Honor,” 89 
“We Will be Merry Far and Wide,” 96 
“Christ’s Holy Morn,” 97 
“God Made Us a Beautiful World,” 136 
“Rejoice, Give Thanks, and Sing!” 178 
From When the Little Child Wants to 
Sing (Westminster or Judson Press) 
“Faster Day,” 50 
“At Easter Time,” 51 
“Lo, the Winter is Past,” 112 
From Sing, Children, Sing by Edith Lov- 
ell Thomas, The Abingdon Press. 
“Surprises,” 3 
“What Do You Think, Dear God?” 4 
“Sing, World, Sing,” 56 
“Joy is Abroad, OL 
“Easter Voices,” 58 
“Life Out of Death,” 60 
Many of the songs in the above list can be 
sung to the children, or used as poetry. 


Will Never 
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Booxs 

Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls at 
Easter Time, The Connecticut Council 
of Churches, Inc., 11 Asylum Street, 
Hartford 3, Conn. 30c. Devotional 
readings for boys and girls. 

The Observance of Easter, Amelia W. 
Swayne, Committee on Religious Edu- 
cation, Friends General Conference, 
1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 30c. 
A fine little guide for the leaders con- 
taining reference materials and sugges- 
tions for its use with various age groups. 

While the Earth Remaineth, Jeanette Per- 
kins, The Pilgrim Press, Boston, 30c. 
A springtime unit on change and con- 
tinuing life describing six primary serv- 
ices of worship preceding and including 
Easter. 


April 2 


THEME: We Honor Jesus 


Worsuip CENTER: “The First Palm Sun- 
day” by Elsie Anna Wood or spring 
flowers arranged with a few palm 
branches. 


PRELUDE: ‘““The Palms” by Faure 
CALL To WorsuHiIP: Psalm 107:1 
LEADER: 


Today is Palm Sunday. In churches 
all over the world people have gathered 
to honor Jesus and to remember a time 
when he was honored while he was still 
on earth. The song Miss ............ played 
is one that is played and sung in many 
churches today. It is called ‘““The Palms.” 
Another happy song that we sing on Palm 
Sunday is “All Glory, Laud and Honor.” 
It is a very old hymn which has been sung 
for hundreds of years. Let us sing it now 
as we think of the joy of that first Palm 
Sunday. 

Sonc: All Glory, Laud and Honor’ (if 
the words as given in the book seem 
too difficult to learn, those printed 
below may be used.) 

All glory, laud and honor 

To Jesus now we sing, 
The lips of little children 
Made sweet hosannas ring. 
The people honored Jesus 
With palms and flowers gay; 
We too can bring our praises 
In prayer and song today. 


Story: 
Honorinc Jesus 


Joel was sitting in the doorway to his 
home with his legs crossed under him and 
his chin in his hands. It was a beautiful 
day, but Joel had a scowl on his face. He 
had wanted to go to Jerusalem with his 
father that morning, but his mother had 
needed him at home to help with some of 
the work. Now he had finished with his 
tasks and the day wasn’t half gone. 

He looked at the small donkey tied to a 
post in front of the house, and his scowl 


disappeared. Next to his mother and fa- 
ther Joel loved the little donkey more than 
anything else. It had been born last 
spring just about this time and he smiled 
as he remembered how it had wobbled on 
its new little legs as it stood for the first 
time. His father said he could have it for 
his very own if he would care for it and 
keep it clean. Joel had remembered to 
feed it every day. He had taken it out to 
the fields for exercise, and he brushed its 
coat until it looked clean and beautiful. 
His father had said they would teach it to 
carry him so he could ride. Joel smiled as 
he thought of the fun they would have 
together then. 

“You look hot and dusty, Little Grey 
One,” he said as he ran to get the donkey 
a pan of water. When the donkey had 
had a drink, he nuzzled his nose into 
Joel’s shoulder to let him know he was 
glad for the drink. Joel had brought the 
brush out too and started to brush the 
donkey. ‘We will make your coat shine, 
Little Grey One,” he said. “When I am 
through brushing you there won’t be a 
finer looking donkey in the whole country. 
I guess even a king would like to ride on 
such a handsome donkey.” Little Grey 
One stood very still while Joel brushed all 
the dust from his coat. The brush went 
stroke, stroke across his back and sides 
until every part of him had been cleaned. 


Just as Joel was going back into the 
house some men came toward him. One 
of the men turned and smiled as he said, 
“Jesus would like to ride into Jerusalem 
on your donkey if we may borrow him.” 
Joel had heard of Jesus from his mother 
and father. He knew how kind Jesus was, 
and he knew Jesus would not hurt the 
little donkey. 

Just then Joel’s mother came to the 
door and the men told her why they 
wanted to borrow the donkey. “He has 
never been ridden before,” she said, “and 
he may kick or bite, but if Jesus wants to 
try to ride him we will be glad to lend 
the animal to him.” 

“I’m sure Little Grey One will behave 
if I go along. May I, Mother?” Joel asked 
eagerly. “I could bring him back home 
again. Please, Mother.” The man who 
held the donkey's rope looked at Joel’s 
mother and said, “We will see that your 
boy and his donkey are put on the right 
road to his home again if you would like 
to have him go.” His mother knew she 
could trust these men so she allowed Joel 
to go with them and stood in the door- 
way waving until they were out of sight 
around a bend. 

Joel whispered in Little Grey One’s ear 
as they walked along. “Now you must be 
a good donkey and let Jesus ride on your 
back. You are clean and beautiful but you 
have to be good, too. Jesus is even better 
than a king because kings are sometimes 
cruel but Jesus is always gentle and friend- 
ly.” The little donkey nodded his head as 
he trotted along, just as though he were 
trying to tell Joel that he understood and 
would be well behaved. 

Soon they came to the place where 
Jesus waited for them. Joel loved him just 
by looking at him. Little Grey One seemed 
to feel that way, too, for he let Jesus 
climb on his back while he stood perfectly 
still, When they started on again the little 
donkey held his head high and walked 
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very carefully as though he were saying, 
“See who is riding on my back. He is bet- 
ter than a king. I will take good care of 
him.” 

Many people were going to Jerusalem 
that day and among them were many who 
knew and loved Jesus. There were people 
who had been lonesome and unhappy and 
Jesus had made them happy again. There 
were people who had been selfish and 
mean and Jesus had helped them to be 
thoughtful of others. 

When they saw Jesus riding on the 
donkey, some threw their coats in the road 
for him to ride over; some gathered straw 
from the fields and spread it on the road; 
some picked flowers that were growing 
along the side of the road and tossed them 
before him. This is what they would have 
done if a king had been riding by. They 
were telling Jesus, ‘““You are our king, we 
love you more than we could love any 
other king.” They sang “Hosanna, hosan- 
na, God bless him.” As they drew near to 
Jerusalem more and more people gathered 
around the little donkey and Jesus. They 
picked palm branches and waved them as 
they sang and shouted. 

Jesus smiled as he looked about at the 
faces of the people. He knew many of 
them and he was glad they were honoring 
him. Jesus loved each one and wanted 
them to be happy as they were right now. 
When they reached the church he got 
down from the donkey. He rubbed its nose 
and ears and then turned to Joel. ‘Thank 
you for letting me have the donkey,” he 
said. And he smiled at Joel as he said it 
so that Joel felt all warm and happy in- 
side. Then Jesus turned and went into the 
church to pray to God. 

As Joel and Little Grey One trudged 
home over the dusty road they each had 
their own thoughts. Little Grey One 
walked with a new dignity. 

As Joel thought of the wonderful things 
that had happened that day he put his 
arm around the neck of his little donkey 
and as they trudged home he sang again, 
‘Hosanna, hosanna.” 

PRAYER: 

Let us remember Jesus who spent his 
life helping people. 

(Silence ) 

Let us remember Jesus who taught men 
even to love their enemies and to return 
good for evil. 

(Silence) 

Let us remember Jesus whose spirit still 
lives on where people love and serve each 
other. 

(Silence) Amen. 


April 9 
THEME: Jesus Is Alive 


Worsuip CENTER: An Easter lily and a 
favorite picture of Jesus, perhaps Sall- 
man’s painting of the head of Christ, or 
Wood’s painting of Jesus with the chil- 
dren. It should be a picture that has 
fond associations for the children. 


PRELUDE: “I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth” or “Hallelujah Chorus,” if avail- 
able on records. 

Catt To WorsuipP: Psalm 98:1 

Sonc: “Christ’s Holy Morn” * 

LEADER: ; 

We are happy on this Easter Sunday as 
we remember Jesus. We like to remember 
the kind things he did for people when 
he was alive. Let us think together of some 


of the things we know about Jesus. (Allow 
enough time for the children to recall fa- 


vorite incidents and verses they have 
learned. ) 
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Story: For the Easter story, the one 
given in the Junior Department program 
for March 9 on page 22, “We Have Seen 
Him,” may be used. 


Sone: “We Will Be Merry Far and Wide’ 


PRAYER: Thank you, God, for the lovely 
springtime. Thank you for Jesus who 
taught us how to live. We are grateful 
for Easter and its promise that Jesus is 
still with us. Amen. 


April 16 
Tueme: The Law of Change 


Worsuip CENTER: Contrasting forms of 
life such as a dry bulb and a bright 
flower, a bare branch and one that has 
been forced with blossoms, a cocoon 
and a picture of a butterfly. 


PRELUDE: “Spring Song” by Mendelssohn 
Catt To Worsuip: Genesis 8:22 
“Life Out of Death’” 


LEADER: 

Spring brings many changes and _ sur- 
prises every year. In the winter time the 
trees are bare and the grass is brown and 
dead. We see flowers only in florists’ win- 
dows or on our mother’s window sills. 
There aren’t many birds around, and ey- 
erything is cold and dreary outside. Then 
suddenly spring comes. The days get warm- 
er; we see the first robin hopping about, 
little green shoots of grass start coming up 
out of the ground and the whole world is 
beautiful in its new spring dress. God 
planned his world so there would be 
change and growth. Let us think of some 
of the changes we can see about us and 
the plan behind them. 

(Suggestions may be taken down as the 
children make them. An attempt should 
be made to record the whole cycle, such 
as: moth, eggs, caterpillar, cocoon, moth. 
This can be recorded in the form of a 
chart of the changing forms of life. From 
these lists a litany may be composed, or 
the one given below may be used.) 
Litany: (Refrain is “Rejoice, Give Thanks 

and Sing!” 

For the flower that grew from a dry, 
brown bulb, 

(Refrain) 

For grass that is new and green, for leaves 
budding on the trees, 

(Refrain ) 

For the beautiful butterfly that was once 
a little caterpillar, 

(Refrain) 

For laws that we can depend on, 

(Refrain) 


PRAYER. 


April 23 

THEME: People Can Change, Too 

Worsuip CENTER: Reminders of changes 
that take place in nature. 


PRELUDE: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King’” 


CaLL TO Worsuip: Psalm 147:1 


Sone: “O God, Whose Laws Will Never 
Change’ 

LEADER: I would like to tell you a story 
today about another kind of change 
that took place because some people 
were thoughtful. Changes occur not only 
in nature but also in human life. Boys 
and girls can change as well as flowers, 
grass, trees and animals. Sometimes God 


needs our help to bring this change 
about. 


Sone: 


Srory: “Peter Finds a Friend” 
Peter sat alone in one corner of the 


schoolyard. All about him groups of happy | {i 


children were playing various games. No |} 
one seemed to notice that Peter was there |} 
at all. Peter didn’t try to join the groups; |) 
he just sat still and watched, as he had |/ 
done for many days. Soon the bell rang |) 
and Peter went back into the school with |) 
the rest of the boys and girls. 

In the school the children gathered 
around tables for their art period. Some |} 
of them were cutting, some pasting, some * 
coloring. Peter was holding a crayon over |) 
a piece of paper but he wasn’t doing any- |) | 
thing with it. He had made a few lines | 
but then he had stopped and sat watch- |) 
ing the others as they busily made various 
things. | 

Bob looked over at Peter and nudged |) 
his friend, Jim. ‘“‘Isn’t he a dumb-bell,” | 
he said. ‘He doesn’t know how to do any- | 
thing. I think something must be wrong |} 
with him.” ci 

Jim wrinkled up his nose. “He certain- | 


ly doesn’t belong in this school,’ he re- ) 


plied. 
That night Bob told his father about |) 
Peter. He thought it would make his || 
father laugh but instead he frowned in a |) 
puzzled way. 
though Peter needs some friends more |): 
than anything else.” 

“Oh, Dad, you certainly don’t expect 
me to be friendly with him, do you? All | 
the other fellows would laugh at me.” i 

“Well, that is really up to you, Bob. I | 
can’t tell you who to choose as friends. |} 
But I would like to have you remember | 
that verse we have often said together, | 


‘Do unto others as you would have them jj} 
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do to you. F: 
Bob thought about it that night and jj) 
the next day when he went to school he | 


smiled at Peter and said hello. To his sur- |) 


prise, Peter smiled back and started talk- 
ing about some new kittens they had at 


his house. But at recess when Bob invited |} 
him to join a game, Peter just said no |) 


and went to a corner of the playground 
as usual. 
However, Bob kept on being friendly || 


and soon other boys and girls were speak- |/ 


ing to Peter and inviting him to join in | 
their games. Then one day Bob’s father — 
came home with some news. “I met Pe- ' 
ter’s father at a luncheon today,” he said, | 
“and I found out a lot about him. His 
mother was ill for a long time and Peter | 
had to live with his Grandmother. He 
never got out to play with other boys and 


girls and he has been very lonely. He |} 


doesn’t know any of the games most of the — 


children play and his father said he was |) 


very unhappy until a few weeks ago when | 
some of the boys started being friendly 
toward him. I guess I know who ene of |} 
those boys is!” i 
So that was why Peter never played any 

of the games; he didn’t know them and |} 
was afraid to say so! Bob felt sorry that |} 
he had ever been mean to Peter. But he 
would make up for it. Soon the two boys 
were playing games after school in Bob’s 
back yard. Before long the corner of the | 
playground that had held a very lonely | 
little boy was empty, for Peter had found | 
a friend. 

Sonc: “The Loving Jesus Is My Friend’* 


April 30 


THEME: How Jesus Changes Lives 

Worsuip CENTER: Picture of Jesus teach- 
ing people, or of Paul preaching. 

PRELUDE: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 40:5 
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“It sounds to me, Bob, as |} 


How can the church 


serve children and What is the church 
jouth more fully? = doing NOW in child 
welfare? 


What is the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth to 
be held week of December 3rd, 1950? 


What can YOU expect from that Conference? 


THE NATION’S CHILDREN 


The Church's Responsibility 


Answers these and many other urgent 
questions about the church’s present-day 
opportunity to prevent or remedy difficulties 
of children in health, education, social wel- 
fare and home life. 


It’s packed with facts for pastors, directors, 
superintendents, teachers, parents, and 
other interested church members. Stimula- 
ting for sermons, discussion groups, study 
classes and board meetings. (No. 21). 

Price 35c 


Serve Children with these other Council pamphlets 


IN THE SUNDAY CHURCH SCHOOL IN THEIR READING : 

22. Goals for the Christian Education of 27. What Bible Story Books Should Chil- 
Children, 25c. dren Have? 8c each, 2.25 per C. 

23. Evangelism of Children, 10c. 28. A Child’s Religious Library, 

IN THE HOME 3c each, 2.00 per C. 

24, cote tbat ae of Religion, IN JUNIOR CAMPING . 

25. You Are Teaching Your Child Religion, 29. When Juniors Go Camping, 60c. 
3c each, 1.50 per C. 30. General Information on Junior Camp- 

26. How a Child’s Idea of God Develops, ing Training Opportunities and Re- 


5c each, 2.50 per C. sources—F REE. 


ORDE from your denominational bookstore or state council, or from the INTER- 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION with the coupon below. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION Enclosed is $ 
206 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Please send me the numbered pamphlets in the quantities indicated below: 


No. 21 24 27 


Nomeas ee 25 28 


No. 23 26 29 


Name 
Address 


City. 


March, 1950 21 


Sone: “Life Out of Death’” 

For the session this morning the leader 
may recall with the children stories of peo- 
ple whose lives were changed because they 
followed Jesus. These may include Bibli- 
cal characters like Peter and Paul, or con- 
temporary people about whom the chil- 


dren have heard. This should lead nat- 
urally into a consideration by the group 
of ways in which we can change, perhaps 
recording the children’s responses and in- 
corporating them into a prayer. A closing 
song might be “God Made Us a Beautiful 
World.” 


Junior Department 


by Grace W. McGavran* 


THEME FoR ApriL: God’s Gift of Earth’s 
Loveliness 


For the Leader 


Palm Sunday on April 2 and Easter on 
April 9 will have services related to the 
theme for March, “How Jesus Lived.” In 
them the theme comes to its culmination. 
If a large, suitable picture of the tri- 
umphal entry is available, use it at the 
worship center for Palm Sunday. Other- 
wise crossed palm branches may be used. 

If it is at all possible for Easter Sun- 
day, a lily may be at the worship center 
with tall white candles to either side. Or 
a full front picture of Jesus may be used. 

For the last three services of the month 
three aspects of the beauty of the world 
that are not commonly used in worship 
themes have been selected. A variety of 
treatments can be used in handling these, 
which are: Wonder of Cloud and Sky; 
Wonder of Water and Wave; Wonder of 
Light. 

Children always enjoy color slides, and 
these subjects lend themselves admirably 
to the use of pictures. Because there are 
many groups that cannot have projected 
pictures, however, the suggestions given 
are for word-pictures, to be presented by 
as many children as are needed. Those 
who can have either projected or flat pic- 
tures can readily use them along with the 
word-pictures. A third possibility is for one 
person to use the word-picture suggestions 
for a single talk. A fourth way of using 
them might be to prepare from them a 
litany of praise, with two readers alter- 
nating the word-pictures, and the entire 
group following each reading with, 

We give thanks unto thee, O God, 

And praise thee forever. 
or some similar response. 

It is suggested that where junior depart- 
ments do not have extra time for learning 
new hymns, at least a few moments be 
spent at the close of the worship service, 
or as boys and girls gather, for work on 
hymns that will be used a week or two 
later. 


April 2 
TuemMeE: Offering Himself as King 
PRELUDE: A selection from “The Palms” 


Opreninc Hymn: “When Morning Gilds 
the Skies” 

PRAYER: We thank thee this day, O God, 
for all thy gifts of love, and most espe- 
cially for the life on earth of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. On this day 


*Free-lance writer, Vancouver, Washington 
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of remembrance may our praise to him 
rise from our very hearts that we may 
go forth to serve him better and bring 
honor and glory to thy holy name. 
Amen. 


RESPONSE: (sung by all) “O Thou Who 
Hearest” 


Leaver: This is Palm Sunday, the day on 
which we recall that long-ago day when 
Jesus entered Jerusalem in triumph, 
welcomed by the shouting people wav- 
ing palm branches and paving the dusty 
road with the garments they strewed 
before the feet of the animal on which 
he rode. How we wish we could have 
been there! (The leader starts singing, 
joined by the pianist and the entire 
group. ) 

Hymn: Stanza three only, of “Tell Me the 
Stories of Jesus.” 


LEADER: (continuing) Let us hear the 
story of what happened as it is told by 
John and Matthew. 


First READER: (reads John 12:12-14.) 

SEconD Reaper: (reads Matthew 21:8- 
11) 

Tuirp READER: 
16) 

LEADER: Let us join our praises to those 
that were sung on that long-ago day, 
as we sing the old, old hymn of Palm- 
Sunday praise, “All Glory, Laud and 
Honor” 


Hymn: “All Glory, Laud and Honor” 
LEADER: 


During the past few Sundays we have 
been thinking about how Jesus lived. What 
he did on Palm Sunday was part of his 
pattern of living. God had sent him to lead 
the people in His way. 

Jesus knew that the religious leaders of 
the Jewish people were unwilling to re- 
ceive his teachings. Just the same, even 
though it meant risking his life, Jesus 
came to Jerusalem. He rode into the city 
on a donkey because the Scriptures had 
spoken of the king as entering Jerusalem 
that way. He would give Jerusalem its 
chance to accept him! 


And the people, at least some of them, 
received him gladly and hailed him as 
son of David and king of their lives. But 
the leaders were angry because the com- 
mon people loved and praised him. They 
would not receive him. Jesus wept be- 
cause the people of Jerusalem were not 
willing to receive him as God’s Messenger 
and their Messiah. 


We have sung Palm Sunday praise to- 
day. But we too must decide about Jesus. 
Does our praise mean that we are going 
to love and follow him, and give heed to 


(reads Matthew 21:14- 
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his teaching? May it be so for every one}; 

of us here today. it 

Hymn: “Into My Heart,” or stanza 5 of|)! 
“Thy Works of Love and Friendship, |) 
Lord,” or stanza 4 of “Take My Life | 
and Let It Be.” 


ine 
i. 
OFFERING SERVICE: 


Leader: Freely we have received, and let}! 
us therefore freely give. a 
Music during Offering: Hymn tune for} 
“We Give Thee But Thine Own” 
Hymn of Dedication: “We Give Thee But} 
Thine Own” 


BENEDICTION 


April 9 
THEME: Glad Easter Day 


PRELUDE: Palestrina, hymn tune for “Thel) 
Strife Is O’er” t 
Opreninc Hymn: “O Joyous Easter Morn-| 
ing” ! 
Prayer: We bring thee thanks, O Lord,' 
on this glad day, that Jesus lived and|)* 
died and rose again to live forevermore, 
our Saviour and our Lord. Accept this’ 
day the praises of our hearts and guide 
our lives that we may live ever in thy} 
way. Amen. 


Hymn: “Christ the Lord Is Risen Today,” | 
to the tune Eastern Hymn, with “Al-1)" 
leluia” 


Leaver: It was the third day after the] 
crucifixion, and the disciples were sad 
in heart. All through the second day]} 
which was their Sabbath, they hadj} 
stayed quietly at home, mourning their|) 
loss. But early, early on Sunday morn-}} | 
ing, the first day of the week: 


Scripture: Matthew 28:1-10. 


Hymn: “The Strife Is O’er,” either sung|| 
by the group or as a solo. Or it may be}}), 
read as a poem, omitting the alleluias,|} | 
by the entire group or by one person. 


LEADER: “We Have Seen Him” 


Sabbath was over. The first day of the) 
week had come. And the three Marys} 
who had gone to the tomb with spices 
to annoint the body of Jesus as was the}). 
custom, had come hurrying back with an) 
amazing story. ; 

“The tomb is empty!” they cried.| 
“Empty! When we got there the stone) 
had been rolled away! Jesus’ body is no} 
longer there.” i 

The grieving disciples crowded around) 
the women. 

“But we saw angels,” the women said. |}. 
“And they spoke to us and told us that|f’ 
Jesus is alive. He has risen from the dead!”} 
The three Marys were wildly excited.}) 
“And then, and then,” they said, “we 
saw Jesus himself! And he told us to tell 
you to go into Galilee and there he would) 
come to you.” 

The disciples could not believe it. Some} 
of them hurried to the tomb. It was, 
empty. There was no vision of angels. 
Nor did their Lord appear to them. What} ‘ 
were they to believe? Could it possibly} - 
be true, what the women had said? | | h 

Later that day two of Jesus’ followers} 
had to go to Emmaus. It was an after- 
noon’s walk, about seven miles away. And} 
as they walked and talked about Jesus and’ 
all that had happened, a stranger who had 
come closer and closer caught up to them| 
and before he passed heard scraps of 
their conversation. He, 

“What are these strange things you are/})(: 
talking about?” he asked, and the men, 


} 
Rhy 
j 


pi 


in 
Mat 
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illing enough to talk, told him every- 
ling. They told him about the women 
nd what they had said, and about how 
uzzled they were. 

“You shouldn’t be puzzled,” said the 
ranger, thoughtfully. “It’s just what the 
sachers of old said would happen to the 
thrist.”” And he went on and reminded 
nem of the teachings of Isaiah and others 
bout the Messiah. 

It was getting late as the three reached 
immaus, and the two saw that the 
frranger was planning to go on. “Stay 
ith us,” they begged, “It is too late to 
ravel.” 

‘The stranger smiled and agreed. “Glad- 
y will I stay with you,” he said. 

Presently a servant brought food and 
he stranger broke a piece of bread and 
ifted his eyes and gave thanks. 

Then they knew! It was Jesus, himself! 
jut even at that moment he was no longer 
here. 

“No wonder we loved him, even not 
nowing who he was,” they murmured to 
ach other. “No wonder we could not 
ear to let him go on.” 

And with the joy of knowing that he 
vas alive and with them again, they 
ould not rest. “Back to Jerusalem we 
nust go, no matter how late it is!” they 
lecided. “Back to his other disciples to 
eil them that we too have seen and talked 
o our Risen Lord.” 
>0EM: 

He Is Risen’ 

I say to all men, far and near, 

That He is risen today; 
| That He is with us now and here, 

And evermore shall stay. 

And what I say, let each this morn 

Go tell it to his friend, 

That soon in every place shall dawn 

His Kingdom without end. 

DIFFERING SERVICE 
BENEDICTION 


April 16 
THEME: Wonder of Cloud and Sky 


PRELUDE: the tune to “Joyful, Joyful, We 
Adore Thee” 


OPENING Hymn: 
_ Adore Thee” 


THE Lorp’s PRAYER 


PRAISE SERVICE 
CLoup anp Sxy’ 


Leader: Springtime is a time of re- 
joicing. The earth is waking from its win- 
ter sleep. Birds and flowers are gay with 
new life. So on this day of Spring, 1950, 
we thank God for his gift of earth’s loveli- 
ness, And especially do we think upon 
the winter of sky and cloud and praise 
him for their beauty. 

First Junior: We praise him for the 
blueness of the sky, a glorious bright blue 
when the sun is shining, a deep rich 
blue at twilight, and dark as blue-black 
velvet at night. 

Second Junior: We praise him for the 
beauty of white clouds drifting across the 
blueness of the sky. For the fleecy white 
clouds, shining silver in the sunlight. 

Third Junior: We praise him for thun- 
der clouds rolling up gloriously, heavy 
with rain, and majestic with lightning and 
thunder. 

Fourth Junior: We praise him for the 
soft grey blanket of clouds that bring the 
gentle spring rains, washing the grass and 
leaves and flowers to new beauty. 

Georg F. P. von Hardenburg, 1802; translated 
by Catherine Winkworth, 1858. Alt. 

) See “‘To the Leader’? above for ways of pre- 
senting this material. 


March, 1950 


“Joyful, Joyful, We 


Fifth Junior: We praise him for the 
soft breezes and the driving wind that 
brings beauty of waving branch and 
flower. 

Sixth Junior: We praise him for pink_ 
clouds at sunrise, and gold and purple 
clouds of sunset, making the sky a mantle 
of glory over the earth. 

Seventh Junior: We praise him for mist 
and fog that come in so quietly, drifting 
across the land in the beauty of great 
silence and turning everyday things into 
enchanted places. 

READER: (reading from the Bible, Job 
37:14-16; 22.) 

Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King,” stanza I and the stanza begin- 
ning “Thou rushing wind” 

OFFERING 


BENEDICTION 


April 23 
THEME: Wonder of Water and Wave 
PRELUDE: Terra Beata, tune for hymn be- 
low. 
Oreninc Hymn: “This Is My Father’s 
World,” stanzas 1 and 2 only. 
Tue Lorp’s PRAYER 
PraIsE SERVICE 
WATER AND WAVE’ 
Leader: Again today we thank God for 
his gift of loveliness in the world. Wonder 


of sky and air and cloud! Wonders of 
water and wave! 
“All things praise Thee: high and low, 
Rain, and dew, and seven-hued bow, 
Crimson sunset, fleecy cloud, 


Rippling stream, and tempest loud, 
Summer, winter—all to Thee 
Glory render: Lord, may we.” 


First Junior: Let us think of water, in 
all the ways in which we know and en- 
joy it. 

Second Junior: Cool water on a hot 
day: to drink, to paddle in, to swim and 
splash about in. The cool, smooth feel 
of it! 

Third Junior: A rushing stream in a 
mountain valley, clear and ice-cold, spar- 
kling in the sunlight where it shines 
through the leafy branches overhead. 


Fourth Junicr: The thundering waves 
on a rocky beach, with the spray dashing 
high above the rocks and a thousand rain- 
bows flashing in it. 

Fifth Junior: A fountain in a flower 
garden, plashing lazily into a sunlit pool, 
where little birds are coming to bathe 
and drink. 

Sixth Junior: The blue of a lake, with 
white sails of sailboats drifting across it. 

Seventh Junior: The roar of water 
through the spillways of a power dam, 
with the generators making electricity for 
a thousand uses of man. 

Eighth Junior: Summer rain on one’s 
face after a dry spell, and the good smell 
of water on parched earth. 

READER: (reading from the Bible, Psalm 


104: 10-13.) 


Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King” stanzas 1, 2 and the one begin- 
ning, ‘““Thou flowing water.” 


OFFERING 
BENEDICTION 


3George W. Conder (1821-1874) In Hymns for 
Junior Worship. 


offers the latest in Easter Suppltes 
RESURRECTION MORN 


AN EASTER STORY FOR 


THE FLANNELBOARD... 


Resurrection Morn. A new Flannel- 
graph interpretation of the Easter 
story presenting Christ as the answer 
to all of life’s problems 


RESURRECTION STORY 
< COLOR BOOK 


The Resurrection story in original 
sketched outline pictures for crayon 
and water coloring. Below each drawing is verse which it 
pictures. Includes an attractive blue pictorial cover and comes 


in illustrated envelope 


New Easter Button No. 3 


The design covers the complete 
Easter story. The outline of the 3 
crosses is shown in the distance, 
the open tomb to the right and in 
the foreground the risen Christ 
and Mary. Beautifully illustrated 
in soft, delicate colors. 
Dozen, 25ce, 100, $2.00 


Easter Souvenir Crosses. Four 
designs with appropriate scripture 
text, lithographed in colors on linen 
finish card stock. Size 234x444 in- 

Dozen, 20c; 100, $1.25 


Easter Program Books. Contain 
recitations, exercises, acrostics, 

: drills, tableaux, pantomimes and 
dialogues. 4 different kinds. Each, 35c 


Complete Easter Service. “Jesus Arose 
Today.”” Appropriate for worship pro- 
gram for the entire Sunday School. Reci- 
tations and exercises are included. 12c¢ 


Christ Is Risen. A new service for the 
entire school 


Easter Bulletin No. 1617 
Depicting Christ with out- 
stretched arms looking at the 
world. Printed in soft colors, size 
8Yox11 inches. Furnished flat for 
mimeographing 100, $1.75 


Easter Bulletin No. 645 


Attractive folder lithographed in 
soft colors depicting resurrection scene. 
Size 8’%2x11 inches. Furnished flat for 
mimeographing 00, $1.75 


Easter Offering Envelopes. To match 
bulletins, size 212x444 inches. Specify de- 
sign desired 100, 70c 


Easter Greeting Cards, Box Assortment 
Ten in a box with appropriate sentiment 
and scripture text. Envelopes included 
Box, 60c 
Write for FREE Catalog—Address Dept. 53 


WM. H: DIETZ; INC. 


10 ‘South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Ill. 


April 30 

THEME: Wonder of Light 

PreLupDE: Lyons, hymn tune for “O Wor- 
ship the King” 

Openinc Hymn: “O Worship the King” 


Prayer: Again we come before thee, O 
Lord, to praise thee for thy goodness 
and thy greatness. Many are the won- 
ders of thy world, its beauties and its 
grandeurs. May we look upon them with 
eyes that see in them reflections of thy 
power and thy majesty. May we ever 
praise thee joyously for all the wonders 
with which we are surrounded. Amen. 


Response: “O Thou Who Hearest” 


PRAISE SERVICE 
LicuT’ 

Leader: There is beauty in sky and 
cloud and wind; in water and wave; but 
perhaps of all the wonders of the world 
none 1s so wonderful as light. So today we 
praise God for the wonder that we call 
light. 

“My God, I thank Thee, who has made 

The earth so bright, 

So full of splendor and of joy, 

Beauty and light; 

So many glorious things are here, 

Noble and right.’”* 

First Junior: Who of you can speak of 
the beauty and wonder of light? Beauty 
and wonder that God has put into the 
world? , 

Second Junior: I will speak of the sun 
that sends its light before it, in the early 
morning, waking the sleeping birds; that 
shines softly when it rises; that glows 
brightly through the day; that fills the sky 
with glory as it sinks. There is beauty and 
wonder! 

Third Junior: 
and planets, shining in our 


I will speak of the stars 
sky from 


4*Adelaide A. Procter, 1858 


distances too great for us to comprehend 
them; following a pattern of movement so 
that travelers may guide their footsteps 
from them. I speak of their beauty and 
wonder! 

Fourth Junior: I will speak of fire 
shining gold under the sunlight and red 
in the dark; blazing upon the hearth or 
campfire; softly beautiful in tiny oil lamps; 
gleaming in candles. I speak of the beauty 
and wonder of fire. 

Fifth Junior: And I, I will speak of a 
strange and marvelous light, that shines 
within the bodies of the fireflies. For 
there is nothing so mysteriously beautiful 
as the flashing tiny lights of a thousand 
thousand fireflies in a field of golden 
grain, after the sun has set and darkness 
is upon us. 

Sixth Junior: I will speak of the light- 
ning, blinding the eyes with the brightness 
of its flashing. There is the sheet-lightning 
that covers the whole sky with its light. 
And there is the forked flash of the light- 
ning that strikes toward the earth. Strange 
and wonderful and beautiful is the—light- 
ning. 

Seventh Junior: I will speak of those 
strange stones that glow in the dark by 
reason of what is within them. Strange 
and wonderful they are, too, and part of 
God’s creation. 

Eighth Junior: I will speak of the tiny 
sea-creatures in warm waters of the sea, 
that shine also in the dark, making a ship 
as it ploughs through the waves, seem to 
ride in a sea of glowing fire, with curl- 
ing waves of fire where the bow cuts 
through the water. Wonderful it is and 
full of beauty! 


READER: (reading from the Bible, Genesis 
1:16; Psalm 104: 24.) 

Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King” 

OFFERING 

BENEDICTION 


Junior High Department 


by Stella Tombough Hazzard* 


THEME FOR APRIL: 
Man of Galilee 


For the Leader 


Lent, the glorious Easter season, and the 
time leading up to Pentecost can be made 
one of the most meaningful times religious- 
ly of the whole year for junior high youth. 
Some will be joining the church. All 
should be rethinking their Christian dis- 
cipleship to that strong young man of 
Galilee whose great message and matchless 
life has changed the world. 

As your worship committee meets, help 
them face up to the meaning and demands 
of discipleship. 

If it is possible, use the hymn “Thou 
Strong Young Man of Galilee,” printed 
here, as a hymn of dedication to close 
each service this month. This hymn was 
written for a large summer youth camp. 
For years it was almost the theme song 
of that group. Young people went home 


Thou Strong Young 


*Bloomington, Illinois 
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from that camp singing it. There is a lilt 
to the tune and words which may help 
your youth consecrate themselves more 
fully to the Strong Young Man of Galilee. 


April 2 

THemMe: He Faces Death Courageously 
(Holy Week) 

Worsuip CENTER: The cross. 

PRELUDE: “The Palms,” by Jean Baptiste 
Faure 

Catt To Worsuip: Luke 19:38 (Revised 
Standard Version) 

Hymn: “Heralds of Christ, Who Bear the 
King’s Command” or “Living for Jesus” 

Scripture: Mark 14:12-31 

Soto: “Into the Woods My Master Went” 

PraYER: Our Father God, as we remem- 
ber this Holy Week, how Jesus lived tri- 
umphantly, suffered and died on the 
Cross but rose victoriously, help us to 
dedicate ourselves more fully to be his 
followers. Amen. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


OFFERING 
TALK: 


Hoty WEEK 
Today is Palm Sunday, the beginning ofj) 
Holy Week. 
We remember that first Palm Sunday) 
when Jesus rode into Jerusalem as the|) 
crowds proclaimed: 
“Blesséd be the King who comes 
in the name of the Lord! 
Peace in heaven and glory in the 
highest.” 
We remember Jesus’ concern over the|} 
trading which went on in the Temple,|) 
where men sought to make great profit 
in the sale of animals used for sacrifice.) 
Jesus said, “Is it not written, ‘My house), 
shall be called a house of prayer for allj 1 
the nations’? But you have made it a den}} 
of robbers.” (Mark 11:15-17) 
We remember Jesus’ teaching abouti} 
faith and prayer that last week and ho 1 
he said that “Whenever you stand pray-|} 
ing: forgive, if you have anything against) 
any one: S 
in heaven may forgive you your tres) 
passes.” (Mark 11:25) 1] 
We remember how the authorities feared} 
Jesus and his teachings and sought to trap]! 
him in his talk. But when they asked Jesus} 
if they should pay taxes to Caesar he told!) 
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are God’s.” ” (Mark 12:17) 

We remember Jesus’ reply when they 
asked which commandment was first andj) 
Jesus answered, ‘You shall love the Lord) 
your God with all your heart, and with 
all your soul, and with all your mind, andi) 
with all your strength” and “You shall}; 
love your neighbor as yourself. There is no|) 
other commandment greater than these.”’|) 
(Mark 12:29-31) 

We remember that Jesus praised the gift t} 
of two copper coins by the poor widow)! 
above the large gifts of the wealthy, be-|/ 
cause the poor widow shared from herj} 
meager living and the others had con- 
tributed out of their abundance. (Mark/ 
12:41-44) 

We remember the last meal which Jesus}) 
ate on earth with his disciples. The Pass-| 
over was and is a great religious festival], 
commemorating that Death passed over 
the homes of the Hebrews in Egypt dur-| 
ing the great plague in which the eldest} 
sons of the Egyptian households died. This) 
was the final disaster in a series of dis-| 
asters which helped Moses free the He-| 
brews from slavery in Egypt. 

On Thursday of Holy Week, the night| 
before the Passover, Jesus ate * the sacred} 
meal with his disciples in an upper room.| 
After the meal was over, he went out into] 
an olive orchard, called "Gethsemane. Un-| 
der the olive trees, Jesus prayed a long) 
time. Then calmly he met those who came] 
to take him to trial and to his death. 

After Jesus died, whenever they ate, the! 
disciples would remember Jesus and the} 
last meal they had eaten together. Gradu-| 
ally they began to set aside one particular) 
meal as a time of remembrance of him.) 
That’s the way the Lord’s Supper got 
started. Shall we resolve that whenever we} 
share the Lord’s Supper we will do more) 
than merely remember? We will promise 
to be more loyal to Jesus, whatever the 
cost. 


HYMN OF CONSECRATION: 
Young Man of Galilee” 


BENEDICTION 


April 9 
Tueme: He Arose! 
Worsuip CENTER: An Easter lily. 


“Thou Strong) 


Thou Strong Young Man of Galilee 
(A Hymn of Dedication for Young People) 


LGS. Lioyrpe G. Strouse, 1898- 
D 
4 @ 
| 
1. Thou strong young Man of Gal - } + lee, The vig - or of Thy 
2. Thou wise young Man of Gal -1- lee, Thy wis -dom stands to 


3. Thou ho - ly Man of Gal -i- lee, Thy sin- less life in - 


As Thou didst walk with man - ly stride The 
chal - lenge me. As Thou didst shed the truth of God, And 
spires in me A val - iant stand a - gainst all wrong, And 


SS 


lon 


= 


vil - lage street and moun-tain side. And, = this teem - ing 
lift. man’s vi - im from the  clod, would ¢ - quip my 
cour - age to true and strong De ~ spite temp - ta - tions 


——s ———— ——— 


power of mine Be set to no - ble works, like Thine, My 
open - ing mind To guide and lift con - fused man-kind; This 
Po the crowd. With hands un-stained and heart un-bowed, My 


oN Die 


—o fe 
-b — : 

*— a = ia i a eae as 
strength | con - se-crate to Thee, Thou strong young Man of Gal - i - lee. 
mind 1 con- se-crate to Thee, Thou wise young Man of- Gal - i - lee. 
life 1 con- se-crate to Thee,Di - vine youngMan of Gal - i- lee. 


Words and music copyright, 3938, by Lloyde G. Strouse. Used by permission. 
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PRELUDE: Easter Hymn This is the tune 
to “Christ the Lord Is Risen Today, 
Alleluia!” 


CALL TO WorsHIP: 
“This is that great thing I know 
This delights and stirs me so: 
Faith in Him who died to save 
Him who triumphed o’er the grave, 
Jesus Christ, the Crucified.” 
—Johann C. Schwedler, 1672-1730 


(This is the fourth verse of ““Ask Ye What 
Great Thing I Know.” It may be sung 
if preferred. ) 


Hymn: “Christ the Lord Is Risen Today,” 
or “Low in the Grave He Lay” 


SoLo (or recording): “I Know That My 
Redeemer Liveth”’ 


OFFERING 


Rapio Sxir: “We Saw Him” 


Announcer: It is about six months after 
Jesus’ death. A group of his followers are 
remembering the eventful days which fol- 
lowed his death on the cross. 


Mary Magdalene: It still seems too 
wonderful to believe. Mary, Salome, and 
I went to the tomb very early. We wanted 
to anoint his body with spices. He had 
been buried hurriedly on Friday night 
because the Sabbath was so near. We 
wondered how we could roll away the 
great stone which blocked the entrance to 
the tomb. To our amazement we found 
the stone had been rolled back. We looked 
in. The body was not there! Then sud- 
denly the place grew bright. Out of the 
brightness came a voice “Why seek ye the 
living among the dead? He is not here, 
he is risen. Go tell his disciples and Peter, 
he goeth before you into Galilee.” 

A New Convert (interrupts): “And did 
you tell the disciples?” 


Mary Magdalene: Yes, we told them but 
at first they would not believe us. 


A Man’s Voice: I remember what hap- 
pened to Cleopas and me. 


Voices: Tell us! I never tire of hearing 
you tell of it. 


A Man’s Voice continues: We were 
walking from Jerusalem toward Emmaus 
in the early evening. We were talking 
about Jesus’ death and how we had ex- 
pected he would bring in the Kingdom. 

As we walked ajstranger joined us. He 
asked us what we were talking about. He 
did not seem to know about the terrible 
things which had been happening so we 
told him about Jesus of Nazareth, the 
great prophet from Galilee. We told how 
Jesus came to Jerusalem for the feast and 
how the priests and rulers had put him 
to death. We told how we had been 
counting on Jesus to save us. 


Then the stranger began to talk. He 
quoted Scripture and talked about the 
Messiah. He showed us that the Scrip- 
tures told about the Messiah’s suffering. 
We were still talking as we came to our 
gate. I felt I could not let him go. 

“Abide with us,” I urged. “It is almost 
evening. Night will soon be here,” 

He did not need much urging. He en- 
tered our humble home. Then as he 
picked up the bread—then I knew who he 
really was. But he was gone! Cleopas 
and I looked at each other in amazement. 
Then we rushed back to Jerusalem. We 
burst into the upstairs room. But the 
eleven seemed to know it already. “Yes,” 
they said, “He is alive. Simon has seen 
him too.” 

Another Disciple breaks in: Yes, and 
as we talked, there Jesus was in our 
midst! At first we were afraid as though 
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we had seen a ghost. But he did not 
seem like a ghost. He talked to us as he 
always had. Then suddenly he was gone. 


Another Disciple: Do you remember 
when he came to us in Galilee on the 
mountain? We had wanted to go back to 
where we had spent so many happy days 
with him. We couldn’t seem to decide 
what to do. Should we go back to fish- 
ing? Remember, he even cooked break- 
fast for us one morning, by the lake. We 
all felt the same wonderful sense of his 
presence. Remember how he told us to 
go back to Jerusalem and promised that 
Power would come. He assured us that 
what he had told us about the Kingdom 
was true. “It is here,” he said, “if you 
reach out your hand you will touch it. 
The Kingdom is here and I am here. Go 
throughout the world. Find people who 
will follow me. Wherever you are, I shall 
be with you, always.” 


Announcer: That is how it began. Je- 
sus was alive. All the disciples knew it. 
Since that time many, many others have 
known it too. Jesus brought God’s power 
into the lives of those who knew him in 
the first century. Jesus will bring us to 
God too if we follow Him. 


HymMn oF CONSECRATION: 
Young Man of Galilee” 
BENEDICTION 


April 16 
THEME: A Modern Passover in Pakistan 


Worsuip CENTER: “Follow Me” by Tom 
Curr would be an excellent picture to 
use this Sunday and possibly on the fol- 
lowing Sundays of April.* 


PreLupe: Russian Hymn by Alexis F. 
Lvov (This is the tune of “God the 
Omnipotent” ) 


Catt To Worsuip: “Jesus shall reign 
where’er the sun”—read first verse of 
hymn. 

Hymn: “God the Omnipotent.” Note its 
stirring Russian hymn tune. Note es- 
pecially the last verse. 

ScripruRE: Psalm 95:1-3. 


PrayvER: O God, help us to be true fol- 
lowers of the Strong Young Man of 
Galilee, whatever the cost. 


TALK: 

A Mobern PASSOVER IN PAKISTAN 

For many years there has been bitter- 
ness and serious strife in India between 
the Hindus and the Muslims. These two 
religious faiths are very different. The 
Hindus use idols in their worship. The 
Muslim’s great creed is: ‘There is but 
one God and Mohammed is his prophet.” 
The Hindus use songs and dancing in their 
worship, which the Muslims think is great 
sacrilege. Most of the Hindus are strict 
vegetarians and worship the sacred cow 
but the Muslims are very fond of meat. 
The Hindu women wear the graceful, 
softly draped saris. But from the time a 
Muslim girl is ten years old, she is sup- 
posed to keep “purdah,”’ which means 
that whenever she goes out she must be 
veiled from head to foot so that no male 
other than close relatives may see her 
face. She wears a heavy outer garment 
called a burka which completely shrouds 
her. There is only a narrow slit for the 
eyes to peer through so the girl can see 
where she is going. 

Since these differences caused many se- 
rious clashes, some of the loyal followers 
of Mohammed began to have a great 


“Thou Strong 


1The February Journal cover is a possibility, if 
the group is not too large. 
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dream. There were five very strong Mus- 
lim provinces in the northwest part of 
India. They thought, if only there could 
be a separate state—a strong Muslim 
state! A Muslim student at Cambridge 
University suggested that such a state 
might be called ‘‘Pakistan’” which means 
“Land of the Pure” or “Holy Land.” 

Under Mohammed Ali Jinnah’s deter- 
mined and capable leadership the Paki- 
stan National Movement grew. The Mus- 
lim League grew stronger and stronger, 
politically. 

Finally, quite suddenly, in 1947 the 
country was divided into India and Pak- 
istan. But with Partition came a period 
of violence and religious strife with wide- 
spread looting. Everywhere there were 
serious Clashes between Hindus and Mus- 
lims. Hindus in Pakistan had to flee for 
their lives to India and many Muslims in 
the southern part had to attempt to reach 
safety in Pakistan. 

An amazing thing occurred. The Chris- 
tians and their property rights were re- 
spected in the wholesale looting and de- 
struction which followed. The Christian 
minority seemed to be on an isle of safety 
in a sea of strife. It was a modern Pass- 
over. 

Two Christian missionaries en route to 
Lahore in Pakistan at the time of Parti- 
tion, tell us that when they finally arrived 
at their home, they discovered that every 
house on their street which had belonged 
to a Hindu had been looted by Muslims. 
Furniture, clothing and other valuables 
had been taken away in broad daylight. 
But not a single Christian house or per- 
son had been touched. If a Christian 
family lived in a house owned by a Hindu, 
the Muslims notified them to vacate, if 
they planned to burn the house. 

During all the turmoil, Christians wore 
crosses and kept them on the walls of their 
houses. With that symbol of their Chris- 
tianity, they were safe. Only Christian 
motor drivers were allowed to cross the 
Indo-Pakistan border from either side. 
The prestige and’ protection given the 
Christians were almost incredible. 

Meanwhile the Christians were not idle 
nor insensitive to the suffering around 
them. Christians helped in both Muslim 
and non-Muslim refugee camps. Chris- 
tian women nursed the wounded and sick 
of both groups. They even went into 
Muslim and Hindu hospitals to help in 
the emergency. Muslim women, reared 
in the purdah system, found it almost im- 
possible to help. 

One day a non-Christian said, 
heard of Christianity all my life. 
am seeing it in action.” 

Being a true follower of that Strong 
Young Man of Galilee is not easy. But it 
is a glorious adventure in a world of tur- 
moil, misunderstanding and need. 


Hymn or Consecration: “Thou Strong 
Young Man of Galilee” 
BENEDICTION 


April 23 

Tuemes He Challenges Us to Work To- 
gether 

WorsuHip CENTER: 
and virile Jesus 

PRELUDE: “Blairgowrie” by John B. Dykes 
(This is the tune for “O Young and 
Fearless Prophet.’’) 


“T have 
Now I 


A picture ef a young 


CALL TO WorsHIP: 
‘He who would valiant be 
*Gainst all disaster, 
Let him in constancy 
Follow the Master.” 
—Joun BuNnYAN 
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Hymn: “O Young and Fearless Prophet|p" 


Guwep MeEpiraTIon: Let us pray: 


Our Father, help us to remember tha’ 
Jesus made no distinction between Jew)’ 
and Gentile, Jew and Samaritanl} 
(Pause) 


Help us to remember that he chosjj 
a publican, one of the hated group oj] 
tax-collectors, to be one of his twelv) 
disciples. (Pause) 

Help us to remember that in Chris}) 
there is no East nor West. (Pause) | 

O Father, stretch our understanding), 
widen our horizons, deepen our conse! 
cration, that we may be true disciple; 


of Jesus, the Strong Young Man o 

Galilee. (Pause) Amen. 
Soto: “In Christ There is No East off 

West” ‘8 
TALK: 


Harmony IN Curist’s Krncpom oF Lovyi}" 


When Dr. Kweggyer Aggrey founded) 
his great university in Africa, he put or), 
the shield of that university, a piano key!) 
board. The black and white keys are ¢j 
constant reminder that in order to get thd). 
greatest harmony both black and whit} 

must do their part. if 


Sometime, just for fun, try to play som«)}, 
of your favorite music, using only the} | 
white keys. Then try is using only thd 
black keys. Neither result is pleasing. We 
need both black and white to secure har'jjj,; 
mony. We need all the races of the worlc| || 
to complete God’s family circle. the 

Shortly after the war a music lovind y 
G.I. wrote home from Hawaii: 


“T have just had a great experience/)): 
I’ve been at a concert of the Honolulu) 
Symphony Orchestra. It was the best 
music I’ve heard for years. I’ve neve) 
heard Mendelssohn, Bach, Mozart andj) 
Wagner interpreted with more expressioni||): 


and sensitivity. 


“A most interesting aspect of this sym-|/) 
phony group is that the members are ap-|) 
parently selected only on the basis of theix|) 
musicianship. The color of skin or nation-| 
ality is not considered. The Australian} 
conductor was assisted by a concert mas-) 
ter of German ancestry. About a third) 
were United States army and navy per-| 
sonnel, including a couple of Negroes.|) 


harmonious blending you find here in Ha-| 
waii of Polynesian, Chinese, Japanese, Fil-! 
ipino, Portuguese, Anglo-Saxon, Hawaiian} 
and various mixtures of all of these. How| 
I wish I could feel our good old U.S.A. 
is as Christian regarding race as Hawaii) 
is. It is wonderful not to have that weight; 
of prejudice in the everyday encounters 
with fellow men.’ 


April 30 

HyMNn OF CONSECRATION: 
Young Man of Galilee” 

BENEDICTION 

He Still Draws People 

Worsuip CENTER: An Open Bible or a/f 
picture of Jesus. 

PRELUDE: Meirionydd—a Welsh hymn) 
melody which is used as the tune for) 
“The Voice of God is Calling” 

CaLL TO WorSHIP: 


“God hath spoken once; 

Twice have I heard this: 

That power belongeth unto God.” 
—Psalm 62:11) 


“Thou Strong) 


THEME: 


yMN: “The Voice of God is Calling” or 
“Rise Up, O Men of God” 


SRIPTURE: John 12:32 
FFERING 


TORY: 
SrxTEEN THOUSAND IN NEW GUINEA 
Bec to BECOME CHRISTIANS 

In May 1949 Frank Laubach, his son 
ob, and an artist by the name of Phil 
ray visited New Guinea, the wildest re- 
aining area on this globe. The interior 
this immense island still swarms with 
annibals. 

Dr. Laubach has taught thousands of 
eople to read. He makes simple illus- 
ated charts showing the sounds in the 
lphabet of whatever language he is seek- 
ig to teach. 

Upon arrival at Lae on the north coast, 
le men set to work and made charts for 
1eir lessons for New Guinea in thirteen 
inguages. Then they took 750 copies of 
ie lessons in the Medlpa language and 
ew to a spot in the interior of New 
tuinea where a Lutheran missionary had 
icceeded in starting Christian work—a 
each-head in the midst of cannibal tribes. 

The natives were so eager to see the 
lan who was coming to teach them to 
sad that thousands of them thronged the 
lace. Again and again the plane had to 
ircle while the field was cleared enough 
> they could land. 

In half an hour, charts were out and 
sssons had begun. Everyone wanted to 
sarn first. They kept at it morning, noon 
nd night for a week. Despite the great 
onfusion of the crowds, by the end of the 
reek thirty-six had learned to read the 
rst book. 

On Sunday, with great ceremony, these 
hirty-six were given diplomas and told to 
each all the rest. At that time about 
6,000 people milled around outside the 
hurch. 

All that Sunday these savage people, in 
ll their paint and hideous decorations, 
lanced and jumped to celebrate the great 
vent. The big chiefs met in solemn coun- 
il for two hours and then came to Dr. 
saubach. 

“This is the greatest event in our his- 
ory,’ they declared. ‘You have done 
adore for us than anybody who ever lived. 
Ne like your religion because it does so 
auch for us. We want to be Christians. 
0 we have voted to request you to go and 
aptize everybody right away. (Sixteen 
housand of them!) All excepting us 
hiefs. We are in trouble. You do not 
llow polygamy and we have many wives. 
Ne don’t know how to get rid of them in 
. Christian fashion suddenly. But we 
vant you to baptize our children and us, 
oo, when we are ready. We are in deep 
memest,” .. . 


Dr. Laubach says, “I work with those 
nillions (of illiterates), have sat beside 
housands of them to teach them, and I 
now ... that if you love and pray and 
lave a burning heart, the illiterate wants 
our religion the first or second day. . . 
f the love of Christ caught us as it did 
it the first Pentecost, we would send 
hirty thousand missionaries out with 
laming hearts, trained in ‘each one teach 
ne and win one.’ ’” 

Jesus says, “And I, if I be lifted up 
rom the earth, will draw all men unto 
nyself.” (John 12:32) 
dyMN oF CONSECRATION: 

Young Man of Galilee” 


3E NEDICTION 


From a radio address of Dr. Laubach over 
WILL (University of Illinois) radio station in 
December 1949. 
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WNenior ed Young P. vople’s 


Departments 


by Helen I. Moseley* 


Tueme ror Aprit: He Still Speaks Unto 
Thee 


For the Leader 


Since our young people hear a great 
deal about Easter over the radio and see 
it promoted in a commercial way from the 
stores, we need to develop appreciation 
for the spiritual meaning of this time of 
year, It is suggested that the picture, “The 
Triumphal Entry” be used for the Palm 
Sunday service. A white cross and a bowl 
of flowers should form the worship cen- 
ter for Easter Sunday. For the remaining 
three Sundays, either a Sallman’s “Head 
of Christ” or if it is available, one recent- 
ly painted by Ralph Coleman which por- 
trays the Christ as if he has just spoken. 
The hymns used may be found in dif- 
ferent hymnals, including, The New 
Hymnal for American Youth, Fleming H. 
Revell, and Christian Worship published 
by the Bethany Press and the Judson 
Press, and the Pilgrim Hymnal published 
by the Pilgrim Press. 


April 2, Palm Sunday 


Tueme: He Was Quiet While Others 
Praised 
PreLuDE: “The Palms,’ Faure 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 117 


SCRIPTURE AND MéeEpITATION: “While 
They Praised” (To be given by two 
young people, one reading the scripture 
and the other the meditations.) 


Scripture: Matthew 21:8,9 


Meditation: In the picture “The Tri- 
umphal Entry,” the Christ is portrayed as 
attracting all people, young and old. Even 
small children are at home in his presence. 
His fame had spread throughout all Gali- 
lee and Judea, simply by people sharing 
with one another the stories of his kind- 
ness, his healing of the sick, his keen dis- 
cernment of what was needed in the life 
of a person to make it whole. Such stories 
were those of the woman at the well, and 
the rich young ruler who turned away. 


Scripture: Matthew 21:10,11 


Meditation: Have you ever wondered 
what happened to these people who sang 
praise when, a short time later, Christ 
faced Gethsemane and then the trial and 
crucifixion? Some of them must surely 
have been in that same crowd when Pilate 
asked: ‘“‘What shall I do then with Jesus 
which is called Christ?” It is so easy to 
praise when the crowd praises, and so easy 
to keep quiet when others ridicule and 
scorn. 

Scripture: Matthew 21:15,16 

Meditation: There was quiet dignity in 
Christ’s answer to the chief priests and 
scribes, and patience as he quoted to them 
their older writings. Through all this pe- 
riod of acclaim, Jesus continued quietly 
and steadfastly upon the course of action 
he had chosen. 


*Youth leader among the Disciples of Christ. 
Spokane, Washington. 


The people sang: And happy was the 
crowd that waved palm branches. 

But the figure of the Christ was quiet, and 
his eyes were sad. 

The excitement spread. And bits of song 
broke out in joyful hozannas, 

For the crowds are easily swayed and 
hearts made glad. 

But the heart of Christ knew people. How 
deep were their songs of praise? 

Against the scorn of the rulers, would 
they then their voices raise? 

Are we one of the crowd today, thought- 
lessly singing our song of praise— 

But forgetting to speak for the Christ 
when we face crucial days? 

O God, keep us strong in the days to 
come, 

Even as thy son was strong! 

The world has need of courage like his 

To lighten its burden of wrong. 

Hymn: “Christ of the Upward Way” 


OFFERING: (Continue the music of the 
last hymn during offering.) 

Offering sentence: “Honor the Lord 
with thy substance, and with the first 
fruits of thy increase. Give unto the most 
high according as he hath enriched thee, 
and as thou hast gotten, give with a 
generous hand.” 

Prayer: We thank thee, our Father, that 
thou hast spoken to us an eternal mes- 
sage at this Easter season of the year. 
Help the songs that we sing to be rooted 
deeply in our hearts, consecrating us to 
the way of life that Christ has already 
traveled before us. Amen. 


April 9. Easter 
THemMe: My Spirit Is with You 


PRELUDE: “Fairest Lord Jesus” (Play 
through once and then have it sung 
softly by a girl’s trio. If you wish, use 
the second verse as a solo.) 

CaLL To WorSHIP: 

Easter dawns today, 
And with it hope anew 
Rain, and a sky of gray, 
And then a violet blue! 
To Christians everywhere 
A call to worship true— 
A risen Christ to share 
In building worlds anew. 

ScripturE Reapinc: Matthew 28, 1 
through 10, from the Revised Standard 
Version preferably. 


Hymn: “Christ the Lord Is Risen To- 
day,” first two verses only. 


MeEpiTATION Story: “Now I Understand” 

The two young friends walked together 
over the campus grounds. It was late in 
the afternoon and they had been prac- 
tising Easter music for the church service 
in the morning. 

“You know, Sid,” said Beth, “I guess I 
rather shocked Dad.’ I didn’t mean_ to 
hurt him, but I made some rather flip- 
pant remarks about Easter the other day. 
I said I was glad some sort of a cele- 
bration came along to bring on a new 
outfit this time of year; it was sure time 
for it. Dad put down his book and looked 
at me and said, ‘Daughter, I’m sorry that 
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dered back into a little village that hz 
a chapel in it. And do you know, the 
was all the difference in the world ther 
5 5 . 5 A Those nae ae conte 
me what kind, on’t know, bu 
Audio Visual Aids from Britain me what kind, 1 one aa 
clothes washed and dried. We had a dij 


Ha 
i 


cent meal that night, to to oe Ml 

helping .on the supplies. We ha | 
Serve the Needs of places to sleep for the first time in day|)) 

And on the next morning we _ heard-|) 
All Church Groups 


Easter music! 

“J had heard one of our missionari 
from Africa say, ‘You can tell a Christia)| 
native by the look on his face,’ but || 

FILMS (16mm sound) e FILMSTRIPS (35mm) interested in what they could get out qd) 
us, but what they could share with us. W)/ 
stayed there a week and it was almost lik) 

PICTURE SETS (12x30-Inch) visiting the church back home. When j) 
comes to Easter I still think of my native) 

back there on the Ilene i i 

° ° The next morning as Beth sat in t 
on world affairs, colonial development, choix loft, she looked ovtage =n 
faces of the children, dressed in the 

Easter clothes, and the fathers and moth} 

ers and grandparents, all singing togeth 

the Easter songs. Then she looked at thy 
white cross with the flowers around it ani! 
thought of the natives on the island witl) 
their little chapel and white cross withii) 

Write for free catalogs to it. They too had been singing the sam 

Easter songs in their own language! i 


science, health, geography and social 


planning. 


S ROM B Pp. 


Pl British Information Services words—"And lo, 1 amt agi ye aya ) 


even unto the end 


< t 
SR, " 30 Rockefaller Plaza strange happiness and peace filled hej 
{ 


heart. pipe was the meantne of. Easter td 
her—they were all sharing together a ris 
New York 20, N.Y. Christ. iL was a conan inegie stretch) 
ing around the earth. It was a riser 
Christ still speaking unto her, and to al 
others who would listen. In her heart she 
breathed a prayer: “Dear Lord, I thanl} 
thee for this day. I think I understand,’} 
and her young voice poured its beauty} 
into the Easter anthem. 1) aa 
Hymn: “Christ the Lord Is Risen To.) | 
day” (Last two verses) He 
Orrertory: “Remember the words of thel| © 
Lord Jesus, how he himself said, It is\) 
more blessed to give than to receive.’|))_ 
Cuiosinc Prayer: Our Father, help us to 
remember at this Easter time the match-| 
less sacrifice of thy son, the courageous 
spirit with which he faced Gethsemane 
that he might show us the way to life|)) 
eternal. May we so live our lives that)}, 
the spirit of the Christ may be por-} 
trayed in us. Amen. 
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Richard R. Caemmerer,.. Ph.Ds 


hat divine methods does the Bible fad 

making our family life harmonious, 
and absorbing, our recreations joyous 

s 

can we make a worthwhile contribution to the welfare 
of the community? How can we bteak through te mate- 
? 
Read THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD. It shows us how to April 16 
fulfill - Mh 
u our sacred obligations to bring our joy me happi Tueme: “Greater Things Shall Ye Do” | 4 


ness into the lives of our fellow-men. is 
PRELUDE: “Finlandia,” Jean Sibelius 


CaL_ To Worsuip: “Creation’s Lord, we |} . 
give Thee thanks,” by William DeWitt)! 
Hyde,’ first two verses. 


rialism, worldliness, and selfishness of the secur 


Get a copy of this book for yourself — another le your 
very best friend. At your Religious Book Store, or 
order direct. 


110 pages; cloth bound $475 Hymn: “That Cause Can Neither Be Lost | i 
Nor Stayed” 
CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE ScRIPTURE MEDITATION: 
So often we hear quoted the first part 
3558W Ss. JEFFERSON AVE., ST. LOUIS 18, MO. of the 14th chapter of John, and a beau-|) 


tiful chapter it is: “Let not your heart be: 


: . ‘ troubled; ye believe in God, believe also: 
after all these years in this home Easter the Islands. We were having pretty tough in me. In my Father’s house are mame 


doesn’t mean more to you than that.’ times just before that Easter. Supplies Seer 2 i 
Well, in a way it does mean a great deal were running low, and it was hot and  ™@usions: if it were not so I would have 
told you. I go to prepare a place for 


more, of course, but do you ever feel sticky and muddy. Most of the natives you—.” The Christ was comforting Bim 


sometimes like you are an outsider look- we were running into had never seen pats 
ing on?” other white people except traders and disciples. A very important part of the 
“Yes,” the young man replied. “I felt tried to see what kind of bargains they 1In Christian Worship, a Hymnal, and the Pik 


that way until I spent an Easter over on could make with us. Then we were or- grim Hymnal. 
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i hapter is sometimes overlooked, however, 

‘ind it reads like this: 

d “Verily, verily I say unto you, He 

,. that believeth on me, the works that 

| I do, shall he do also; and greater 

| works than these shall he do; because 
I go unto my Father.” 


OY 

| It was difficult for his disciples to think 
hat greater works were possible. Had he 
tot healed the blind and cured the sick? 
Had he not made the lame to walk? And 
det those words of Jesus, as recorded by 
john, come down through the ages to us 
joday, a challenge in our present day liv- 
jing: “Greater things shall ye do.” 
\"HEME INTERPRETATION: “Greater 


| Things” 
. Only a short twenty years ago in driv- 


|ng out through the state of Washington 
.m Highway Number 10, the road stretched 
jut through miles and miles of sagebrush 
yarching in the hot sun. In the distance 
jyme could see the barren rocks, cleanly 
\ut in most places, forming the sides of 
whe great Columbia River canyon. The 
Jolumbia River is often called “The 
‘Mighty Columbia,” but through the 
/Zoulee country, it semed dwarfed by the 
fee nitude of these high-reaching rock 
_valls. There was a harsh and awe-inspiring 
)yeauty about this rock-strewn desert coun- 
\ry that made one want to keep quiet in 
he presence of such great handiwork. 
| Then someone dreamed a dream about 
‘reat things that could be done! Many 
\aid, “Oh, it’s impossible.” Others said, 
‘That country is supposed to be desert 
ountry,—leave it that way.” But others 
'aid, ‘There are people who need homes; 
‘his area needs electricity, and the world 
}ieeds food.” 
' The engineers, who through years of 
\tudy understood the natural laws of God, 
‘aid, “Yes, by careful cooperation with the 
‘lorces of nature a great dam can be built 
‘0 harness this mighty river, but it will be 
. huge undertaking.” 
_ Today a mighty lake pushes two hun- 
red miles back of that huge dam up into 
the Canadian border, and little towns are 
‘\pringing up along its edges. At the dam 
tself there is a growing city of homes, 
shurches, schools, and playgrounds. The 
ld time ferry is gone and over the top of 
the dam is a highway. Inside this massive 
\tructure of concrete are office rooms, 
‘while the force of the backed-up water 
tauses the mighty turbines to release ener- 
zy all over the Inland Empire. Water will 
_joon be causing the desert to bloom. Some- 
one took seriously the words, ‘‘Greater 
things shall ye do.” 
PRAYER: Our Father, Creator of all the 
_ universe, we thank thee that there are 
still many things to be done in this 
__ world. May we seek to work in harmony 
_ with the commands of the Christ, keep- 
_ ing always our brother’s good above the 
_ guilt of greed. As the living Christ still 
_ speaks to us, incline our ears to hear his 
words, and our wills to do his tasks... . 
$010: “Take My Life and Let It Be” 
First verse only. (This should follow 
without announcement or break of any 
kind as the close of the prayer. Use an 
interlude of music and then the last 
verse for the offering.) 


‘Tueme: He Still Speaks 
“Come Follow Me” 


PRELUDE: “Holy Spirit, Truth Divine” 
GALL TO WorsHIP: 


March, 1950 


Unto Thee, 


“Come now, let 
us reason together” 


[| BELIEVE: 


A Christian Faith 
for Youth 


by Nevin C. Harner 


A wise counselor discusses inter- 
estingly and in plain words the 
topics with which thoughtful 
young people are concerned: 
God, Jesus, Man, The Bible, The 
Church, The Kingdom of God, 
Why Good People Suffer, The 
Meaning of Salvation, Prayer. 
An excellent book for reading 
and study by young people, par- 
ents, teachers, and pastors. 


At your bookstore—$1.75 


The Christian Education Press 
1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


“T heard him call, 

‘Come follow.’ That was all. 
My gold grew dim, 

My soul went after Him, 

I rose and followed. 

That was all. 

Who would not follow 

If he heard Him call?’” 

Hymn: ‘Now in the Days of Youth” 


ScRIPTURE AND MepitTaTion: (By Leader 
and group if copies can be made for all; 
otherwise by two people.) 


Leader: Christ walked beside the sea of 
Galilee and “saw two brothers, Simon who 
is called Peter and Andrew his brother, 
casting a net into the sea, for they were 
fishermen. And he said to them, ‘Follow 
me, and I will make you fishers of men.’ 
Immediately they left their nets and fol- 
lowed him.” (Matthew 4:18-20, RSV) 

Response: Our Father, we pray that we 
will not be too busy to hear the call of the 
Christ for Christian workers. 

Leader: “But seek first his kingdom and 
his righteousness, and all these things shall 
be yours as well.” (Matthew 6:33) 

Response: Help us, O Father, to put 
first things first, that we may not crowd 
out of our busy lives the work of the king- 
dom of God. 

Leader: “He who finds his life will lose 
it, and he who loses his life for my sake 
will find it.” (Matthew 10:39) 

Response: Help us, Our Father, to pre- 
pare and invest our lives for the sake of 
thy people, everywhere. 

Story: 
I Hearp Tuy Cau 
The young nurse slipped into the quiet- 


2Source not located. 


CURRICULUM 
ENRICHMENT 
FILMS 


THESE precedent-setting films were 
produced by the Protestant Film Com- 
mission with the close cooperation of 
the International Council -of Religious 
Education. Each is 3 reels, 16 mm., 
sound. Lease, $160.00; rental, $8.00. 


WliiZ, 
40 4os"sdststo 9 — 
upg 


BIRTHDAY 
PARTY 


Designed to provide needed material 
on the Golden Rule and its applica- 
tion to everyday life, this appealing 
film realistically combines the gen- 
tleness and unwitting cruelty of 
children in the story of ten year 
old Janie, her birthday party, her 
uninvited neighbor, and how Janie 
was brought to a maturing sense of 
her Christian responsibilities toward 
others. 


A JOB 
FOR BOB 


Bob, fresh out of high school and 
eager to get married, felt crushed 
when told he was_ unqualified for 
the important job he wanted. The 
story of how he was led to take a 
job in keeping with his abilities, but 
which permitted full expression of 
his personality should prove helpful 
to youth everywhere. It is based on 
the International Council outline, 
“Choosing a Vocation.”’ 


WHAT 
HAPPENED TO 
JO JO 3 


Jo Jo, a super life-of-the-party teen 
ager, and her friends in the church 
young people’s society were only 
nominally concerned with the gang 
on the other side of town until one 
of the gang bopped her with a rock. 
How she and her friends dealt with 
the situation makes an_ inspiring 
story for all oh ae and applies prin- 
ciples in the International Council 
Outline, ‘‘Christian Citizenship on 
the Local Level.” 


Order from your own film library 
or the nearest RFA address: 

New York 19, N. Y.: 35 W 45th Street 
Richmond 8, Va.: 8 North Sixth Street 
Dallas 4, Texas: 3012 Maple Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa.:; 209 Ninth Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois: 206 S. Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco 2, Cal.: 351 Turk Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa.: 1505 Race Street 
St. Louis 3, Mo.: 2722 Pine Blvd. 


The Religious Film Association, Inc. 
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BROADWAY AT. WAYNE 


Jaman LATEST 


The Lords Supper 


« 
WILLLAST A 
LIFE Time 


filled with meaning 
and spiritual inspiration 


A a several years Warner Sallman, 
the famous Christian artist, has 
been working on a new canvas, one 
which portrays the Lord and his dis- 
ciples at the last supper. Now com- 
pleted it is proclaimed one of Sallman’s 
greatest. More than a masterpiece of 
artistic skill, ‘“‘The Lord’s Supper” is a 
subject for meditation. To the spirit- 
ually-minded it brings a feeling of 
fellowship such as the disciples must 
have experienced in the presence of 
the Savior. Printed in six colors. 

A beautiful painting worthy of a 
place in your home. Excellent for 
office, and church. Available in a 
frame of rich burnished bronze, with 
intriguing rope design. 

M4311 11¥4x 9% 
M4511 15441235 3.45 
M4711 2245x1845 4.95 


Order from Your Religious Supply Dealer 


Warne Yresd 


ANDERSON 12, INDIANA 


$1.95 


Choiré 
Pulpit 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 


il B pioately low prices. Catalog and 


les on request. 
a and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, -effec- 
tive and eseonomical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance, interest and _ collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for il- 
us. Catalog L. H.. E. Winters 
Speelalty Co., Davenport, ta 


“AND CONFERENCE DIRECTORS 


f LET US PAY THE MEDICAL 
BILLS FOR YOUR CAMPERS 


$1500.00 for Accidental Death 
Up to $1000.00 for Polio 

Up to $1000.00 for Accident 

Up to $100.00 for all other lilness 


New Low Premium 


Provided by a legal reserve nonassessable life insurance company. 


BROTHERHOOD. MUTUAL LIFE 


GOWNS 


State your 


1149 So. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


Write for Latest Details 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE: 2, INDIANA 


ness of her room, took off her newly ac- 
quired cap, looked at it critically, then 
tried it on again with a contented smile. 
Down the hall she heard some of her class- 
mates Coming and it was but a matter of 
seconds before they burst in the door ex- 
claiming, “Sue, we have just heard! Con- 
gratulations! You are now to be on Dr. 
Peters’ staff! Aren’t you excited about it?” 

Sue faced the group, still smiling, ‘“Con- 
gratulations are a little premature, girls. 
Ive turned it down.” 

A gasp of astonishment went up from 
the group. Finally May found her voice. 
“Sue, what on earth possesses you? Regu- 
lar hours, good pay, chance for advance- 
ment; what else could you want?” 

Sue glanced at. the picture of Christ 
hanging over her desk, and a quietness 
came over the group. ‘“‘You see, I’ve taken 
another job,” she said. “My parents work 
out on the Hopi Indian reservation, and I 
know the Indians and they know me. They 
are afraid of people they don’t _know, and 
sometimes die rather than call in the help 
of a stranger. They are needing a nurse 
out there now, and if I don’t go they 
probably won’t have one this year, so 
that’s where I’m going.’ 


After a moment May said softly, “Go 
on Sue, and our love goes with you.” 


PRAYER: (That we consider the call of 
Christ and invest our lives in needed 
service. ) 

OrFFERTORY THOUGHT: We give of our 
substance as well as our lives. 


CLosinc Hymn: “Holy Spirit, Truth Di- 


vine” 

April 30 

THEME: “Go Ye Therefore” 

PRELUDE: Medley of hymns: “The 
Church’s One Foundation,” “In the 


Cross of Christ I Glory,” “O Love That 
Wilt Not Let Me Go” 
In PREPARATION FOR WORSHIP: 

“Who will go for me up the new 
heights of achievement?” saith the Lord. 
And my soul answereth, Here am I, Lord, 
send me. In this spirit of consecration, 
we will worship. 

Hymn: “God of Grace and God of Glory” 
LEADER: 

This month we have been thinking of a 
risen Christ who speaks to us still through 
his recorded words, sharing his thoughts 
and purposes with us. Rufus M. Jones, 
the great Quaker leader felt: “It was 
Jesus’ faith that, if you get into the world 
anywhere a seed of the Kingdom, a nu- 
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life, who are dedicated to expanding goo} 
ness, who rely implicitly on love azj! 
sympathy, who try in meek patience tl 
slow method that is right, who still fe) 
the clasping hands of love even when thi! 
go through pain and trial and loss, thi) 
seed-spirit will spread, this nucleus will ei) 
large and create a society.” 


It is not enough to listen to the wori| 
of Christ. We must put them into actio|}) 
This we can do through our churches. | 
PRESENTATION: | 

| 
b| 


“How Christians Helpec)) 

Reader: “For I was hungry and yell 
gave me food. I was thirsty and you gary i n 
me drink.” 


First Speaker: 


I live in a little villag if 


membered butter and chocolate, meats ar) 
milk, but the younger children did nd 
know what they were like until a CAR} 
package came from some church people i 
‘America. My own joy was doubled for jj" 
saw the younger children having fooj} 
which would really nourish their littl), 
bodies. You who have so much do ngj. 


know. what it is to be hungry. i 
Reader: “J was a stranger and you wel)’ 
comed me, I was naked and you clothe 
me.” i, 
Second Speaker: I am of Polish peopl). 
but we fled Poland early in the war. Fir) 
one and then another of my people wer! 
lost, or died of disease or killed, ear) 1] 


i 


hurts the heart, but there were many ot 
er young people like me, walking the high}! 
ways, searching for a place to belong. I} 
a little town in Switzerland I found thal). 
place; I was a stranger but they took mj) 
in. Now I go to school, I work with th]! 
rest of the young people. I study, anijl 
will become a teacher, and I will teacl} i 
the religion of the Christians for it is th|) 
Christian religion which has made thes. 
hotels and camps possible and has takei|) 
us in when he had no place to go.” . 


Reader: “I was sick and you visited). 
me, I was in prison and you came to me.’ 


Third Speaker: “When I came to you|) 
country as a Displaced person, I could nol, 
speak your language, but now I can tell) 
you how wonderful it was when the wore 
came to our little family that we had beer! 
chosen to come and help build in Amerj}) 
ica, for my father is a very skilled wood) 
worker. The bigness of your country, thé} 
kindness of your people, the patience with} 
us who want to learn of you makes oui), 
hearts so glad. We will try so hard to be} 
worthy of the trust you have put in us.’} 


Reader: We cannot all “go—and teackijj) 
all nations” but through our own chung 
program and in cooperation with othei 
churches in Church World Service we pui|}) 
into action the words of the Christ. Goats) 
have been sent to Japan where adults are|} 
not supposed to drink milk, since there is) 
not enough for the children.. Food pack-| 
ages and clothing packages have beer} 
sent to those who need them because they) 
are life sustaining. Money has been sent/ 
to help in the rehabilitation program, espe- 
cially with youth. 

We are glad for the church through} 
which we work in making these things pos-| 
sible. As young people may we ask our) 
selves have we done as much as well) 
should? Real and lasting joy comes 
through Christian service. Let us pledge} 
ourselves to it. 


“Our Church Proclaims God’s}} 
” Jor “Be Strong.” 


Hymn: 
Love and Care, 


. Be bat in Knees 


Curriculum units, program materials, 
and teaching helps recently published 


Compiled by Mildred A. Magnuson* 


Once EACH QUARTER, in the March, 
June, September, and December numbers 
of the International Journal of Religious 
Education, there is presented a list of 
newly published graded curriculum, gen- 
eral program materials, and teaching helps. 
In this number, there are included. titles 
of some church school materials prepared 
for use in the quarter to come, April— 
June, as well as units for the current quar- 
ter. The following list has been prepared 
with the cooperation of member and re- 
lated agencies of the International Council 
of Religious Education. 

These materials should be ordered from 
denominational book stores or from the 
publishers indicated. 


Sunday Church School 
Series 


Canadian Bible Lesson Series 


Toronto 2B, Canada, United Church 
Publishing House and Baptist Publications 
Committee of Canada, 1950. 


INTERMEDIATE: January To Marcu 
QUARTER: The Early Church Faces Its 
World, by Margaret E. Hutchins. Aprit 
TO JUNE QUARTER: Great Christian Doc- 
trines, by Beverly Oaten. For each quarter 
there is published: The Intermediate 
Teacher, 80 pp., 30c; The Intermediate 
Class, 64 pp., 13c. 


SENIOR: JANUARY TO MARCH QUAR- 
TER: The Early Church Faces Its World, 
by Isobel Squites and John Dow. ApriL 
TO JUNE QUARTER: Come and See (Great 
Christian Doctrines), by Peter Gordon 


White. For each quarter there is pub-- 


lished: The Senior Teacher, 64 pp., 30c; 
The Senior Class, 64 pp., 13c. 


Bible and Life Series 
Philadelphia, Judson Press, 1949. 


SENIOR: Course XI, Part 2, Lord and 
Master, by Clarence Jordan. Teacher’s 
book, 112 pp., 45c; Pupil’s study book, 
144 pp., 25c. 


Christian Growth Series 
Philadelphia 7, Columbus 15, Rock Island, 
Christian Growth Press, 1949. 


SENIOR: Third year, second quarter, 
Christ in Old Testament Poetry and 
Prophecy (the second of four quarters on 
“Christ in the Bible’), by C. Umhau 
Wolf. Pupil’s study book, 64 pp., 16c; 
Teacher’s guide, 64 pp., 22c. Each quar- 
ter is beautifully illustrated in color with 
pictures, charts, and maps carefully cor- 


\ *Director of Curriculum Development, In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education. 


March, 1950 


related with the text. An order of depart- 
ment worship is included. 


Closely Graded Courses 
Nashville, The Graded Press, i949. 


PRIMARY: Course 1, Part 3, by Ger- 
trude Sheldon and Armilda B. Keiser, 
Working Together in Home and Church 
(teacher’s text), and My Book for Home 
and Church (pupil’s book). Course II, 
Part 3, by Elizabeth C. Allstrom and Ethel 
L. Smither, Growing in God’s World 
(teacher’s text), and My Book About 
God’s World (pupil’s book). Course III, 
Part 3, by Lina A. Rauschenberg and 
Edna B. Trickey, Learning to Work and 
Worship (teacher’s text), and Let All the 
People Praise Thee (pupil’s text). Each 
teacher’s text, 160 pp., 50c. Each pupil’s 
book, 72 pp., 35c. Teaching picture sets, 
$1.25 a set. 

INTERMEDIATE: Counselors Guide, 
by Lucile Desjardins, 112 pp., 50c. Course 
VII, Part 3, by Faye DeBeck Flynt and 
Virginia Bruett Wyatt. Course VIII, Part 
3, by Nelle Morton. Course IX, Part 3, by 
Alma S. Sheridan and Warner M. Hub- 
bard. For each course there are the follow- 
ing materials: Pupil’s Guidebook, 48 pp., 
20c. Pupil’s Reading Book, 112 pp., 30c. 
Leaders Guide, 111 pp., 40c. Worship 
picture sets, $2.50 a set. 


The Pilgrim Series 
Boston 8, The Pilgrim Press, 1949. 


GRADES 3 AND 4 (Lower Junior): 
JANUARY TO MARCH QuaARTER: The Rule 
of Love, by Myra Auten. With the Bible 
as a source for rules of better living, the 
children are helped to see the need for 
and to put into practice in daily contacts 
here and now the rule of love. APRIL To 
JUNE QUARTER: World Neighbors, by Ag- 
nes Kelsey Shute. The author introduces 
many of her own personal world neigh- 
bors, tells fascinating stories, and suggests 
how everyone can begin to be a world 
neighbor. For each quarter, pupil’s edi- 
tion, 32 pp., 28c; teacher’s edition, 64 pp., 
28c, 

GRADES 5 AND 6 (Upper Junior): 
JANUARY TO MARCH QUARTER: Being 
Christian in Our Community by Edna 
Trickey. The main Bible emphasis is to 
be made upon the Ten Commandments 
as they appear in the Old Testament, and 
as Jesus interpreted them in the Sermon 
on the Mount. AprIL TO JUNE QUARTER: 
We Live in One World, by Robert Mc- 
Lean. The author has helped juniors un- 
derstand the kind of persons and behavior 
that are necessary to build one world. For 
each quarter, pupil’s edition, 48 pp., 30c; 
teacher’s edition, 64 pp., 28c. 


JUNIOR HIGH: January To Marcu 
QUARTER: My Pledge by John Banks. The 
course places emphasis on personal Chris- 
tian living that junior high young people 
may see themselves in relation to the 
things they hear preached and taught in 
church. APRIL TO JUNE QUARTER: Broth- 
ers All by Ethel Alpenfels. This course 
emphasizes the common sense behind the 
Christian idea of the brotherhood of man. 
For each quarter, pupil’s edition, 96 pp., 
35c; teacher’s edition, 160 pp., 60c. 


YOUNG PEOPLE: January To Marcu 
QUARTER: You at Your Best by Alma S. 
Sheridan. The purpose of this course is 
to help young people realize that religious 
living leads toward the development of a 
sound, healthy personality. Apri. TO JUNE 
QUARTER: Sore Spots in Society by Doro- 
thy W. and Charles B. Kenney, Jr. This 
course is intended to lead young people 
out of their absorption in personal inter- 
ests and concerns by opening their eyes to 
the problems of society. It strives to awak- 
en them to a realization of their responsi- 
bilities for these sore spots and to various 
methods of curing them. For each quarter, 
pupil’s edition, 96 pp., 35c; teacher’s edi- 
tion, 160 pp., 60c. 


OLDER YOUNG PEOPLE AND 
ADULTS: JANuARY TO MARCH QUARTER: 
Adults Must Grow by William E. Mc- 
Cormack. The author develops the course 
to help adults realize that they must con- 
tinue to grow mentally and _ spiritually. 
APRIL TO JUNE QUARTER: We Can Live 
Together, by Kendig B. Cully. The author 
purposes to suggest why minority-majority 
problems are of vital concern to Christians 
in “one world.” Editions for each quarter, 
96 pp., 60c. 


Electives and Fellowship 
Plans 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
Truths We Live By, by Martin J. 
Heinecken. Philadelphia, Muhlenberg 
Press, 1949, 96 pp., 50c, $4.80 a dozen. 
This book has been written for people who 
are seeking a philosophy which will stand 
the stress and strain of life—a philosophy 
which is reasonable and will bring the 
assurance that life is being built on the 
solid foundation of God’s revealed truth. 
Throughout the book an earnest endeavor 
is made to present truth in simple and 
understandable terms. 


Leadership Resources 


Guiding Children in Christian Growth, 
by Mary Alice Jones. Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, published for the Co- 
operative Publishing Association, 1949, 
160 pp., $1.00. (See review in “With the 
New Books” in this issue.) 


‘My Congregation at Work, by Albert P. 
Stauderman. Philadelphia, Muhlenberg 
Press, 1949, 96 pp., 60c. This book, in- 
tended for use in Leadership Course 131a, 
presents the changeless yet ever changing 
task of the congregation. Present and pros- 
pective workers are helped to understand 
and appreciate the total program of the 
congregation and its auxiliary agencies; to 
find their own place in that program; and 
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he lesson materials for the 1950 Concordia 

V.B.S. Series are based on the theme, “Jesus, 
Our Lord and Savior”. They have grown out 
of successful past experience, and are now 
even further improved. The lessons are inter- 
esting and attention-compelling; and are 
arranged so that the children of every age 
group study the same subject at the same 
time. This permits one teacher to handle sev- 
eral departments, where desired. Each work- 
book provides materials for a 3-week session. 


The Concordia V.B.S. Material is complete — 
including Handicraft, Registration-Attendance 
of Recognition, 
Reports, Posters, Banners, Dodgers, Buttons, 


Cards, Certificates 


Gifts, and Awards. 
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Amazing results in sales, inquiries and con- x 
tacts ...saves time and money . . , very easy | 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists—hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 

and 60-page Book of Ideas. 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
nay it! Write aud epee will be 

sent you postpaid. After lays, send onl 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked B 
The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. | 


| BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 131 
6633 Enright + St. Louis 5, Mo. 
SEND NO MONEY - FREE TRIAL OFFER 

to strive for the improvement of the whole 


program of the congregation and particu- 
larly their own part of the work. : 


Bridging Some Gaps in Our Present 
Programs of Christian Education. New 
York, the National Council, Protestant 
Episcopal Church, 1949, 80 pp., 50c. This 
book presents a plan of leadership train- 
ing to help parents and church school 
teachers, through learning and working 
together, to fulfill their mutual task of 
nurturing young lives in the Christian 
way of life as members of the Episcopal 
Church. 


The Holy Scriptures, by Robert C. Den- 
tan and a distinguished group of scholars 
of the Episcopal Church. New York, the 
National Council, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 1949, 214 pp., $1.50. First vol- 
ume in The Church’s Teaching Series. 
Here is told as one continuing narrative, 
the story unfolded in the Old and New 
Testaments through the early days of the 
Church: the great drama of Redemption. 
Besides showing the importance of the 
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Vacation Bible School Materials 
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UP 


Daily 


Old Testament to an understanding of the 
New, this book presents the general posi- 
tion of contemporary biblical scholarship. 


Weekday Religious 
Education 


Massachusetts Council of 
Churches 


Courses prepared by the Curriculum Com- 
mittee, 15 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massa- 
chusetts 


GRADE 4: Home Life in Bible Times 
and Today, by Rachel Muffin Rolfe. A 
unit of 25 lessons divided into five parts: 
1. Homes of the Early Hebrew Shepherds. 
2. A Hebrew Shepherd Away from Home. 
3. Jesus’ Home in Nazareth. 4. Jesus 
Helps to Make Homes Happy. 5. Jesus 
Gives Rules for Happy Homes. 


GRADE 5: The Bible Jesus Knew, by 
Dorothy G. Swain. The course is planned 
to teach that the Old Testament was 
Jesus’ Bible, and consequently a source 
book of the beginnings of the Christian 
religion. Pupils learn the structure and 
contents of the Old Testament on their 
level; they gain an appreciation of the 
Old Testament characters as real people 
who lived in a definite place in the world 
and who learned many truths about God 
and rules for living together. 


GRADE 6: The Good News and How 
It Travels, by Vera L. Allen. The first 
part of the unit contains briefly the story 
of Jesus’ life and his great teachings. The 
rest of the unit tells the story of how the 
“Good News” travelled first to Palestine, 
then around the Mediterranean area, 
throughout Europe, then to the rest of the 
world. 

GRADE 7: Adventures in Discovering 
God, as revised by Ruth E. Worthington. 
A unit of 26 lessons in Hebrew history as 
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reported in the Old Testament. The puri) 

pose of the course is to trace the growing), 
ideas of God in the Bible. Opportunity ij)’ 
provided to relate the moral and ethicaljj) 
truths which the Hebrews learned to ev-|}| 
eryday experiences. 


GRADE 8: Looking at Life with Jesus)’ 
by Ruth E. Worthington. A unit of 25)) 
lessons on the life and teachings of Jesus, 
Parts I and II relate to his preparation)| \/ 
for his work. Part III is a study of how] » 
Jesus revealed God through his words and), 
deeds. Part IV is a study of his teachings. 
In Part V the pupil evaluates how welll . 
he is practicing Jesus’ teachings. In Part] 
VI the course follows through the story of], 
Jesus’ courage in paying the price of vic) 
tory. 


Begins. 
Church Divides. 
The purpose of the course is to present the 
history of the Christian Church through) 
the personalities of men and women who} 
have contributed to its growth, and to|)” 
challenge pupils to take their place inj\’ 
the work and worship of the Church 
today. : 
For each course, there is a Teachers 
Guide, $1.50, and a Pupil’s Book, 45c, 
A Pupil’s Reading Book, 45c, also accom4/" 
panies the unit, The Christian Church. 


Materials for the Home 


Reading the Bible at Home, by Mrs.) 
S. H. Askew, for ages 8—12. Richmond, 
John Knox Press, 1949, 111 pp., $1.50.))) 
A well-known teacher of Bible has pre-|/ 
pared this guide to readings in the four}} 
Gospels, her purpose being “to lead the})’ 
child into the first-hand benefits of read-}) 
ing the Bible itself, for himself, beginning}: 
while he is yet a child; and to help him) 
to form this habit of reading the Bible) 
as part of his home life.” Each Bible ref })\ 
erence is preceded by introductory com-|}* 
ments and is followed by pertinent ques-|}» 
tions and explanations. | 


Worship Resources 


PRIMARY AND JUNIOR: Thoughts 
of God for Boys and Girls. Published by} 
Connecticut Council of Churches, Inc., 
Hartford. Each issue, 80 pp., 30c per’)? 
copy, 27c in quantity, postage additional. 
Annual subscriptions received. Devotional) 
readings to be used in homes, church) 
schools, weekday schools, recreation cen-| 
ters. WINTER AND EASTER number for) 
January—April, 1950, prepared by Profes- 
sor Helen M. Edick. Materials inspire’ 
children to discover and understand how} 
God works through his world of nature, 
through Jesus and through people. Sum- 
MER number for May—August, 1950, pre- 
pared by Mrs. Kendig B. Cully. Summer 
experiences at home are interpreted in|) 
terms of the children’s relationships to |)’ 
God and to people. 


FOR WOMEN’S GROUPS: What’s)) 
Ahead? Study and worship programs. New | 
York, Friendship Press, 1949, 64 pp., 50c. 


The Place of Religion in 

Public Schools 

| By Virgil Henry. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. 164 p. $2.50. 

| This relatively small book deals with a 
big subject and a timely one. Its sub- 
title, “A Handbook to Guide Communi- 
ties,” suggests its practical nature. 

| The author, himself a public school su- 
perintendent, realizes the great difficulties 
inherent in such a “hot potato” subject, 
but he faces them frankly and honestly, 
and makes a good case for further, more 
extensive and open-minded experimenta- 
tion in this area. We are indebted to him 
for his objective attitude and for leading 
but in an attack on the situation. 

_ An appraisal of this important book 
floes include the raising of certain ques- 
tions. In fact the author himself raises 
some of them. One finds no definition of 
religion, although the writer does make a 
tlear distinction between “the knowledge 
aspect” of religion and “religious faith 
and devotion.’ He is sure, which fact we 
consider a most acceptable one, that “to 
assume that spiritual values embody the 
full, valid content of religion is quite an- 
other matter.” 

The majority of the author’s illustra- 
tions of religion in the public schools 
show a strong favoring of religion in 
spite of his plea for an objective approach. 
Some of his illustrations are the kind that 
many communities would consider illegal, 
but he gives the impression that they may 
be legal in other places, which after all is 
an accurate setting forth of the present 
situation. 
| In spite of the fact that “religion seeks 
personal identification with some ultimate 
jource of values” (p. 75), “influencing 
the young to accept a personal religion is 
not a part of this plan” (p. 93). One 
might question whether this non-commit- 
tal attitude, and the maintenance of com- 


plete objectivity as long as one is within~ 


the confines of the public school will not 
definitely lead to a lifelong attitude of un- 
tertainty, suspended judgment and non- 
acceptance of a positive religion by the 
pupils. 

Because practice lags behind theory in 
all teaching efforts, the author seeks to 
justify the knowledge-of-religion only in 
the public school on the basis of this 
weakness. A further question: How can 
“teachers not holding religious convic- 
tions” (p. 94) be expected to give inter- 
pretations of religion when in their own 
lives they have failed to acquire those con- 
victions? Are not the teacher’s life and 
‘ife purposes primary factors in teaching 
others, especially in the area of values? 
| Among the examples of possible types 
of public school religious activity are a 
aumber taken from the “released time’”’ 
drogram, which would seem to strengthen 
the conviction that this church sponsored 
drogram is free to teach religion without 
reservations. One finds it difficult. to see 
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the difference between the “official spokes- 
man” plan (p. 73) and the kind of pro- 
gram banned in Champaign, Illinois. 

While we have pointed out these cer- 
tain problems, however, let us repeat that 
here is an honest, objective and fair at- 
tempt to face an exceedingly difficult 
problem. Let us have more such explora- 
tion. 

E.L.S. 


Child Craft 


Chicago, Field Enterprises, Inc. 1949 
Edition. Library Edition, $59.50; DeLuxe 
Edition, $69.50. 


The 1949 edition of Child Craft con- 
sists of 14 volumes colorfully bound and 
containing carefully selected information 
on many subjects. A great many well- 
known writers have contributed to this 
storehouse of knowledge. 

Some of the books give considerable 
guidance for parents and teachers of chil- 
dren and early adolescents. The church 
school leader will find this material help- 
ful in understanding children and how 
they learn. 

As well as a great quantity of scientific 
and industrial knowledge, ‘poetry, folk 
tales and other stories, facts about the 
world and the people who inhabit it, ani- 
mal life and nature information, art and 
music instructions, there is a section con- 
taining Bible stories as related by Mary 
Alice Jones and Lillian Williams. 

In addition to having interesting cover 
designs, these books are filled with draw- 
ings of many of the finest artists for chil- 
dren. With the exception of the volume 
dealing with art, these pictures were made 
especially for these books. A great many 
are in color. Some illustrative photo- 
graphs are also included especially to il- 
lustrate modern inventions or nature ob- 
jects. 

Accompanying the set is a guide for the 
children to use with the book through the 
year. 

This set of books is a worthy addition 
to any child’s library and will also pro- 
vide adults fine reference material. 

A. LG, 


Religion in the Kindergarten 


By Rosemary K. Roorbach. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. 218 p. $2.00. 


Although this book is written primarily 
for use in the through-the-week kinder- 
garten, leaders of these children in the 
Sunday or vacation church school will also 
find it helpful. 


Practical assistance is given in that pro- 
cedures suggested for working with the 
four and five year old are illustrated by 
many examples taken from the author’s 
own experiences. These help the reader 
understand the significance of seemingly 
ordinary events and to know how to meet 
commonplace situations so they contribute 
to the child’s Christian development. The 


book also interprets the characteristics of 
each of these boys and girls so adults may 
know what to expect from them. 

Suggestions are given for equipment, 
pictures, books, and supplies and guidance 
is given on how parents and teachers may 
work together. Six units of work are de- 
veloped for use during the week and con- 
siderable supplementary material is sup- 
plied in connection with that. 

eG 


The Early Methodist People 


By Leslie F. Church. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1949. 286 p. $4.75. 


There have been numerous and excel- 
lent studies of the life and influence of 
John Wesley. Dr. Church, however, has 
studied Methodist history not by examin- 
ing the life and achievements of its found- 
er, but by seeking to rediscover the first 
Methodist people, the common folk, rich 
and poor, who joined the Societies and 
built temples in their cottages. He has 
gone to the diaries and letters of common 
people to learn of their spiritual experi- 
ence, their fellowship, their personal con- 
duct, and their family life. The pages 
teem with the struggles and hopes of or- 
dinary people who have adopted a rigor- 
ous program of self-discipline for them- 
selves in order to grow in the love and 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

The facts which emerge from the study 
are that John Wesley led an ordinary 
people into an extraordinary spiritual ex- 
perience which was reflected in every area 
of their thought and conduct. In 18th 
century England, for example, there were 
no happier homes than those of the first 
Methodists. It is because of the common 
folk that John Wesley’s great ideal has 
lived on. Those who people the pages of 
this book and others of their fellowship 
translated into life the great message of 
Christ’s love which Wesley taught. 

A second volume shows these same peo- 
ple making their first ventures in social 
service, which later led to the social re- 
forms of the nineteenth century. 

The book is well documented, both at 
the end of each chapter and in the lengthy 
bibliography at the end of the book. And 
because it concerns real people the pages 
have a warmth and interest often lacking 
in such scholarly studies. Not only will the 
student of history find it of value; the 
pastor will find in it a rich resource of 
illustrative material. 

Surely no study of the Protestant herit- 
age is complete until one has tried, as the 
author of this book has done, to under- 
stand the concerns and aspirations of the 
humble multitude who followed the great 
leaders. 

E. W.G. 


Freedom and Faith 


By Samuel M. Shoemaker. New York, 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1949. 125 p. 
$1.75. 


In twenty-seven short treatments, Dr. 
Shoemaker leads the reader into a study 
of the relationship of freedom and Chris- 
tian faith. His treatment of the subject is 
practical in that it deals with present day 
issues being faced by the average citizen. 
This practicality finds its ultimate values 
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author of Abundant Living and The Way pe 


Hes your new key to inner 

power — release from the ten- 

sions of life, worry and frustrations 

— and the spiritual achievement of : 
power and poise. Only E. Stanley Jones, America’s 
most popular devotional writer, could have 
written these daily meditations for you. His pro- 
found understanding of the body, mind and soul, 
his human touch and inspiring faith will lead you 
through these new devotional readings to truly 
creative power and poise. 
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MAN FROM NAZARETH 
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A thrilling composite portrait 
of the Master of Men. 
“Tops.”—The Lutheran 
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in a personal commitment to the Christian 
ideals and the application of those ideals 
to every day experiences. 

The book might well be used as a guide 
to personal meditation as the individual 
attempts to discover for himself the rela- 
tionship of his Christian faith to the world 
in which he lives. The thinking is clear 
and constructive and challenges the indi- 
vidual to relate his own life to the ideas 
expressed. This book is timely for our day. 

w.C. P. 


The Ancestry of Our English Bible 


By Ira Maurice Price. Revised Edition 
by William A. Irwin and Allen P. Wik- 
gren. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1949. 
349 p. $3.75. 


Coming at a time when the average 
church member needs special instruction 
regarding the background of the English 
Bible, this revision of Dr. I.-M. Price’s 
monumental work, The Ancestry of Our 
English Bible by Drs. Irwin and Wikgren 
of the University of Chicago is an impor- 
tant contribution to Bible history. With a 
new revision of the historic King James 
Version of the Bible about to be com- 
pleted in the Revised Standard Version 
in 1952, it is very important that the 
church prepare its members to receive the 
new version by helping them to under- 
stand its significance in relation to the 
great history that has gone before. 


Every pastor will be greatly benefited 
by a careful study of this latest summary 
of that history. Even the newest discov- 
eries in biblical manuscripts, the now 
famed Dead Sea Scrolls, are discussed 
briefly here, though very little informa- 
tion was available at the time the work 
went to press. 

The final chapter dealing with the Re- 
vised Standard Version will be especially 
helpful, since it gives the history of the 
work of the Standard Bible Committee to 
the present, showing how the great sweep 
of history that has been reviewed focuses 
upon another revision once again. 


As a result of this revision of Dr. Price’s 
book, this work will doubtless retain its 
place as the standard work in its field. As 
a textbook for college and seminary classes, 
and as a reference book, for leadership 
training courses in the development of our 
Bible, this revision will continue to serve 
a useful purpose as it has since the book 
first appeared in 1907. 

TeGars 


Rural Welfare Services 


By Benson Y. Landis. Morningside 
Heights, N. Y., Columbia University Press, 
1949. 201 p. $3.00. 


“Social welfare service of rural commu- 
nities has been called ‘the last frontier of 
social work.’” It is thus in answer to a 
real need of people that Benson Landis, 
who has devoted many years to the study 
and betterment of rural America, has 
made this survey of rural welfare serv- 
ices. The first chapters examine present 
social trends and rural needs. He includes 
in his study those agencies which have as 
their principal concern rural social welfare 
work. The book is primarily a source book 


for the rural leader, and as such is uniquel} 
in its field. Not only does it give a com-|) 
prehensive view of rural social welfare; it\} 
also gives specific information regardi g'! 
the agencies which serve the country PoP-} 
ulation. 
The survey points toward his analysiall 
of future needs in rural welfare. Some of} 
his recommendations are: the establish-\) 
ment of a federal system of general hot} 
pitals and health centers, with adequate]| 
home nursing provisions; the extension of|} 
old age and survivor’s insurance to the|} 
rural population through federal participa-|)) 
tion; intensifying and expanding youth ac-|} 
tivities, though not under federal and state}), 
leadership; meeting more adequately the 
needs of the migrant laborers by means ofi) 
a long-time federal-state welfare program. | 
Dr. Landis would like to see federal sup-} 
port made available to states on a su 
basis,the largest grants going to thosej) 
states that have the lowest per capita in-} 
come. a Th 
E. W.G. 


| 


Guiding Children in 
Christian Growth 


By Mary Alice Jones. Nashville, Abingtil 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 160 p. $1.00.) 

Unlike most books for leaders of chil-| 
dren, Guiding Children in Christian|)\ 
Growth does not concentrate on any onej/ |; 
age group but considers the entire range}) 
of childhood. It shows how the boy or’ 
girl progresses from one age level to the}! . 
next at his own rate of speed and how}) 
the teacher must build on the knowledge} 
and habits the pupil has already acquired. | 


One chapter helps the leader to under-}),. 
stand what is a sound faith for children]! 
and to answer their questions regarding fi 
religion. Other sections deal with learning |) 
through fellowship in home and. church, | 
and through activities, the arts, and wor- |} 
ship. Practical help is given on how to use |), 
lesson materials to further the Christian |, 
growth of boys and girls and on how to} 
teach to obtain results in Christian living. || 
The reader is helped to evaluate these re- |), 
sults. The Appendix contains an excellent |) 
bibliography for teachers and parents, ad- |), 
dresses to write for further help, and some |. 
original materials written by children. 


The book is intended for leaders and |), 
parents. Because of the age range which is | , 
covered, this material also has a peculiar |), 
value for members of Christian education |), 
committees and boards, directors of chil- |), 
dren’s work and others concerned with the |’, 
total program in church and home of |. 
Christian education for children. The | , 
many word illustrations from incidents of | 
children’s lives make the contents easy to |), 
read and good for use in discussion groups, : 
leadership classes or parents meetings. |), 
The book is easily understood and because | 
of its clarity can be recommended as well | 
for individual reading even by beginning | 
teachers. | 

A. L.G. 


College Reading and Religion 


Sponsored by The Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation and the Committee on Re- || 
ligion and Education of the American |) 
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By TILFORD T. SWEARINGEN 


A significant contribution to religious edu- 
cation emphasizing the power of the com- 
munity (“common living together”) as an 
. awakening ministers and lay 
leaders to their responsibility of counter- 


e acting or redirecting the influences which 
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Council on Education. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1948. 345 p. $5.00. 

This volume is an effort to answer the 
question ““To what extent do college read- 
ing materials present religion fairly?” <A 
number of competent leaders in the field 
of philosophy, psychology, psychiatry, 
English literature, music, European _his- 
tory, economics, sociology, cultural an- 
thropology, physical science, biological 
science, have been called upon to help de- 
termine whether or not there is an im- 
plicit hostility to religion. While this vol- 
ume may not be of wide interest except 
to those directly concerned with college 
education, the general conclusion of the 
report has implications for all religious 
leadership. Some of the basic conclusions 
of the study are as follows: 

It is evident that religion is an inducted 
field of reading and studying-on the part 
of college students. The “ignorance with 
which intellectual issues having a relig- 
ious bearing or importance are dealt with 
would seem less astonishing when the ex- 
pansion of scholarship in general is taken 
into account.” There is evidence of real 
hostility to religion in some of the text- 
books examined. And, finally, “The com- 
mittee deplored these findings but is con- 
vinced, when they are explicitly realized 
by the responsible company of scholars 
and teachers in our colleges, they will be 
made the subject of sober consideration in 
the light of the needs of students of today.” 

1K. B: 


Additional Books Received 


*Tue Atoninc Lire. By Henry Syl- 
vester Nash. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. 112 p. $1.00. 

*CAMPAIGNING FOR MEMBERS. By Her- 
man A. Sarachan. New York, Association 
Press, 1949. 160 p. $3.00. 
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*Curist’s VicToRY AND Ours. By 
Frederick C. Grant. New York 11, The 
Macmillan Company, 1950. 85 p. $2.00. 


*GROWTH IN PRAYER. By Constance 


Garrett. New York, The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1950. 156 p. $2.00. 

*HELPING Boys InN TRouBLE. By Mel- 
bourne S. Applegate. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1950. 124 p. $1.75. 

*TuHE HERITAGE OF THE REFORMATION. 
Edited by Elmer J. Arndt. New York, 
Richard E. Smith, 1950. 264 p. $3.00. 


THE IpEA or Usury. By Benjamin N. 
Nelson. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1950. 258 p. $3.00. 

*Let’s READ THE Brste. By Kenneth 
Clinton. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1950. 149 p. $2.00. 

*Our JERUSALEM. An American Fam- 
ily in the Holy City, 1881-1949. By Ber- 
tha Spafford Vester. New York 20, Dou- 
bleday and Company, Inc., 1950. 332 p. 
$4.00. 

Points For Empuasis, 1950. By Hight 
C. Moore. Nashville, The Boardman Press, 
1950. 189 p. $.60. A Vest Pocket Com- 
mentary on The International Bible Les- 
sons for Christian Teaching, Uniform Se- 
ries. 

*ScIENTIFIG SocIAL SuRVEYS AND RE- 
SEARCH. By Pauline V. Young. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. 621 p. 
$3.75. 

*Sicns or Hope IN A CENTURY OF 
Despair. By Elton Trueblood. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1950. 125 p. $1.00. 


*TuHEesE My BretHren. A study of 
570 Negro Churches and 1542 Negro 
Homes in the Rural South. By Ralph A. 
Felton. Madison, New Jersey, Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1950. 102 p. $.40. 


*To be reviewed. 
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x Rev. J. Daniel Barron 
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291 Broadway, 


OHCISE 
AUTHORITY 


This is the authoritative work that 
ministers and serious-minded laymen 
have long sought. Based on sound 
Protestant scholarship, it is the coms 
plete one-volume Commentary. 


Actually, the Abingdon Bible Commene 
tary is a condensed Bible Library—five 
helpful, fact-filled books of over 1400 
pages within a single binding. The five 
titles are: Articles on the Bible as @ 
Whole; Articles on the Old Testament; 
Commentary on the Books of the Old 
Testament; Articles on the New Testa- 
ment, and Commentary on the Books of 
the New Testament. This great work was 
edited by three nationally recognized 
men—Edwin Lewis, David G. Downey, 
Frederick Carl Eislen, assisted by more 
than sixty famed associates. 


At all Bookstores 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


Order from Your Bookseller 


*Enclosed find $____ 
the ABINGDON BIBLE COMMENTARY, 


Regular Edition, $7.50 
Thumb-Indexed, $8.25 
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Have You Registered? 


The Toronto Convention Offers Significant Experiences 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Toronto seems to 
be a sort of magnetic pole. Americans in 
large numbers being attracted that way, 
are registering for the Mid-Century World 
Convention on Christian Education to be 
held there August 10-16, 1950 under the 
sponsorship of the World Council of Chris- 
tian Education. The magnetism. is in imag- 
ining the experiences of world-wide Chris- 
tian unity which will be available there, 
as well as the encouragement which the 
worship, plenary sessions and divisional 
sessions will afford. Another strong “pull” 
is due to the fact that the International 
Council of Religious Education is merging 
its Twenty-Second Quadrennial Conven- 
tion, first scheduled for 1951, with this 
1950 World Convention. 


Registrations may be made either 
through city and state councils of churches 
or through denominational boards, and are 
counted on the quotas assigned to both. 

Convention folders are now in the hands 
of denominational secretaries of Christian 
education and secretaries of city and state 
councils of churches and are available 


Directors’ Workshop 


Program Announced 


CHICAGO, Ill—The Workshop for 
Directors of Christian Education will 
meet for its fifth annual session at Con- 
ference Point Camp, Williams Bay, Wis- 
consin, July 23-29, 1950. Members of the 
last two workshops will be glad to know 
that Gentry A. SHELTON will return as 
dean. The Workshop program will be 
based on replies to a letter which was 
sent to nearly 500 directors. 

Six work-groups have been selected by 
the Program Committee as the core of the 
Workshop: “The Director’s Job” for new 
directors, “The Director’s Responsibility 
for Adult Education,” “Supervision of the 
Educational Program,” ‘Implications of 
Group Work Technique for Christian Edu- 
cation” (for experienced directors), “En- 
listing and Training Leaders,” “Using the 
Bible Creatively.” 

A new relationship to denominational 
work with directors will be introduced in 
1950. One afternoon and evening will be 
set aside for meetings by denominational 
groups, to consider specific denomination- 
al programs, problems and opportunities. 
Denominations are being invited to send 
staff members.to the Workshop to confer 
with each other regarding points of com- 
mon interest and concern, and to meet 
with directors of their own denominations, 
both as a group and individually. 
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upon request. These give general infor- 
mation about the Convention, accommoda- 
tions in Toronto, indication of special 
events and other pertinent facts. 

One page of the folder is a Convention 
enrollment form to be completed and 
mailed with the $7.50 registration fee. 
The World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion, on receipt of registration form and 
fee, will mail an acknowledgement to each 
prospective delegate. With this-will be a 
bulletin providing full information re- 
garding hotel and tourist home accom- 
modations in Toronto and a form upon 
which desirable reservations may be made 
through the Toronto Convention and 
Tourist Association. 

Among the leaders of the Convention 
will be the Rt. Hon. Lord Mackintosh of 
Halifax; Hon. Charles Malik of Lebanon; 
Bishop Stephen C. Neill of England; Dr. 
Chester A. Miao of China; Dr. G. Baez- 
Camargo of Mexico; Mr. C. W. Li of 
China; Rev. Setareki Tuilovoni of Fiji; 
Miss Masuko Otake of Japan; Rev. 
Emanuel Jung of Switzerland; and Dr. 
Luther A. Weigle of the U. S. A. 


Publicity material regarding the Work- 
shop will be available for distribution 
shortly. For full information, write the 
Executive Secretary of the Workshop, 
Rev. Lee J. Gable, 206 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Denominational News 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Miss Vera V. 
ZIMMERMAN on December first joined the 
staff of the Division of the Local Church, 
Methodist General Board of Education, 
it was announced by Dr. Joun Q. Scuis- 
LER, executive secretary of the division. 
Miss Zimmerman is a member of the divi- 
sion’s Department of Christian Education 
of Children, with major responsibility in 
the pre-school field. She has had five 
years of successful experience as director 
of children’s work in the Alabama Con- 
ference, and before that taught in the 
elementary schools of Missouri. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—The Rev. Epw1n 
F. Trwxssury of Bangor, Maine has 
been added to the staff of the Joint De- 
partment of Missionary Education of the 
Methodist Church. He will be responsible 
for the missionary education of adults. 
Before coming to Nashville Mr. Tewks- 
bury served for three years as executive 
secretary of the boards of education and 
missions of the Maine Conference of the 
Methodist Church. 


Second Drama 
Workshop Planned 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Plans are in the] 
making for the second Religious Drama | 
Workshop at Green Lake, Wisconsin, Au- |) 
gust 7-18. This will again be under the | 
joint auspices of the Northern Baptist As- 
sembly and the International Council of | 
Religious Education. Miss Amy Goop- |) 
HUE Loomis, Director of the Department } 
of Religious Drama of the Division of |) 
Education of the Northern Baptist Con- | 
vention, again heads the staff as Executive | 
Director, and Miss HELEN SPAULDING, | 
Associate Director of Research of the In-/ 
ternational Council of Religious Educa- | 
tion, is working closely with her in the 1 
lining up of faculty and staff. q 

Delegates who attended the 1949 Work- | 
shop-have had a real part in shaping the |) 
1950 program, submitting their sugges- ) 
tions through the office of Mr. ARTHUR | 
Risser, architect of Wichita, Kansas, who | 
is chairman of the continuing committee | 
appointed at the end of the 1949 season. | 

Among those who will again serve on | 
the Workshop faculty are Miss RutxH | 
WINFIELD Love of Scarritt College, Nash- | 
ville, Tennessee, PRoFEssoR HAaroip} 
SLIKER, director of the drama department | 
of the Monroe High School, Rochester, | 
N. Y., Miss Loutsz Hasu Massey of | 
Lambertville, New Jersey, and Miss Miz- } 
DRED Haun of Easton, Pennsylvania, | 
Mrs. SLIkeErR will also return as director } 
of costuming. ProrEssor HERBERT V. 
Haxe, Director of Drama and Radio, } , 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
has been invited to serve as writing coun- || 
selor. Miss Huipa Niesuur of The}) 
Presbyterian College of Christian Educa- || 


tion has been asked to head the special || 


project in creative dramatics for teach- | 
ers and leaders of children. | 
All requests for further information con- | | 
cerning the 1950 Workshop should be ad- | 
dressed to Miss Amy Goodhue Loomis, | 


Director, Department of Religious Drama, | be 


68 Ransom Ave. N.E., Grand Rapids 3,/) 
Michigan. 2) 


Councils A 
in Action T| 


BURLINGTON, Vt.—Rev. STAN ey B.. 
Hype, who has served for seven years as_ 
Executive Secretary of the Vermont. 
Church Council and Vermont Bible So- | 
ciety, has resigned, effective March 31.) 
Under Mr. Hyde’s leadership the out- 
standing program of summer service in 
Vermont, described in the December 1949 | 
Taternational Journal, reached to most |} 
tion. ' 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Rev. Witiiam G, 
WALKER, Bxcentive Secretary of the Ken- | 
tucky Couneil of Churches, recently an- | 
nounced that Miss Mary ELIZABETH Ma- 
son will become the Director of Religious” 
Education for the Kentucky Council. For 
the past several years Miss Mason has” 
served the Vermont Council of Churches | 
on the rural work staff. She formerly held 
a religious education position in Kentucky. 
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the AMPRO 
“Premier 20” 


For larger audiences — in larger 
rooms and auditoriums—the Ampro 
Premier “20” offers numerous ad- 
vantages. It delivers high quali 
sound reproduction—in ample vol- 
ume. It provides efficient illumi- 
nation, brilliantly clear. Itis depend- 
able, easy to thread, simple to 
operate. It is gentle to precious film, 
easy to service. The many special 
features that make up Ampro’s “su- 
perior quality” have been developed 
through 20 years of experience— 
and millions of performances! That’s 
why thousands of Ampro projectors 
are used and approved by this coun- 
try’s leading school systems, re- 
ligious denominations, universities, 
government departments and indus- 
trial concerns. 


549 3° COMPLETE 


Only 20 Lbs. 


A Truly 1/GH7TWAIGAT 


Low Cost 16 mm sound Projector ! 


Complete Weight 
Including Speaker 
and Case—29 Lbs. 


Any Student Can Lift or Carry It 


Amazingly compact and portable—the Stylist 
can be readily moved from room to room 
for use by large or small groups. Quick and 
easy to set-up... just lift off case, snap 
permanently attached reel arms in place and 
the new low cost “Stylist” is ready to thread. 
Centralized control panel makes operation 
remarkably simple. 


Many Other Advantages 


Ampro quality features include: Designed for 
both efficient sound and silent speeds... 
standard time-tested Ampro sound head, fast 
automatic re-wind, triple claw film move- 
ment, new, slide-out removable film gate, 
coated super 2-inch F 1.6 lens, 1000 watt 
lamp...and many other Ampro “extras” 
that mean smooth, trouble-free performance 
year after year... A.C. and D.C. operation. 
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BOSTON, Mass.—Dr. FRANK JEN- 
NINGS, Executive Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches, recently an- 
nounced the addition of a new member 
on the Council staff. Mr. FREDERICK A. 
Watson, for three years general secretary 
of the Huntington Branch YMCA and for 
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| Visual Aids ] 


Films—Filmstrips—2” x2” Slides j 


l 1949-50 Catalogue now ready. 
| Church Film Service ] 
2595 Manderson Street Omaha I!, Nebraska 


Hundreds of 


Religious Films 
and FILM STRIPS 


Plus - 500 Free Films 


are listed in the... 


Master Guide to 
RELIGIOUS FILMS 


and other Master Guides 
ee * oe Ale 
| “Nation Wide Coverage” 


Free Descriptive Bulletin 


SELECTED FILMS 
Whittier, California 


mention this 


Please magazine when inquiring. 


BAPTISMAL f\ 


: y Ald 
BENTLEY &S 


12 types of space-saving steel racks 
for wraps, vestments and choir robes. Both 
stationary and portable types in sizes to fit 
any space or capacity requirement. 

Also racks with low adjustment 

for primary depart- = 
ments and complete 
checkrooms. 


Write for 
Bulletin 
CH — 102 


VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


more than forty years associated with the 
Boston YMCA, has become Associate Ex- 
ecutive Secretary in charge of business and 
finance. 

SOUTH BEND, Ind.—The Council of 
Churches of St. Joseph County recognized 
the work of the superintendents of the 
church schools in the county and hon- 
ored them at a dinner meeting recently. 
The superintendents were guests of the 
Council and steps were.taken to organize 
a continuing superintendents’ fellowship. 
Mr. Rogpert SMALL, a Sunday school su- 
perintendent of Benton Harbor, Mich., 
was the speaker of the evening. The Rev. 
Rosert L. KINcHELOE is Executive Sec- 
retary of the Council. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—The Young Adult 
Council of the Council of Churches of 
Buffalo and Erie County has undertaken 
a new project of service to Protestant 
children who are institutionalized under 
the Children’s Hospital for cerebral palsy. 
They have engaged Mrs. MatitpA Havu- 
SAUGER as teacher, and have arranged a 
class in religious education Saturday morn- 
ing. The Young Adult Council has under- 
taken the financing of this project and is 
rendering a unique service. The REv. 
Ratpu M. CarMIGcHAEL is Director of the 
Department of Christian Education for the 
Council. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Protestant 
churches in the three-county area adjoin- 
ing Philadelphia recently observed a Sun- 
day as Council of Churches Day. It 
marked the beginning of a six-weeks pre- 


Lenten program of the Philadelphia Coun- 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


: > to $6°° 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests en- 
joy the homey luxury and genuine 
comforts seldom found in other New 
York hotels. You have your choice of 
1,000 spacious, tastefully furnished 
rooms, all with bath. Five famous 
restaurants and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 3 minutes of the shopping 
district. Low rates make the Prince 
George New York’s most outstand- 
ing hotel value. Write for booklet 1. 
Single room with bath from 

Double “ “ee “ 


Prince George 


Hotel 34 Fest 28" se. 


Chatles F. Rogers, Jc.~ “Manager 


“on a church school enlistment campaign 


cil -of Churches calling attention 0} 
Protestants to the worldwide growth ol 
interdenominational cooperation. Dr. Rex 
S. CLEMENTS, president of the Council} 
in announcing the program stated, “Not)) 
since the Reformation has there been such}}yin¢ 
a unity of spirit as is now manifested by)’ 
Protestants the world around. This comes|iit™ 
at a time when such unity can contribute})% 
to the establishment of genuine peace.” | 
The period of emphasis will culminate) \), 
on Ash Wednesday when the Council of) , 
Churches in cooperation with the Ameri-|| 
can Bible Society will begin a series off 
daily Bible readings over a local radio) 
station. The readings will be given by well) 
known Philadelphians. The General Sec- 
retary of the Philadelphia Council is thel|, 
Rev. Wituiam D. PowELL. sedi 


tuts 


aut 


dred~churches of Pittsburgh are working| 


‘ 
sponsored by the Church School Super- het 
intendents’ group in that city, which is} ae 
sponsored by the Allegheny Council of 
Churches. 

MT. VERNON, N. Y.—The Mount}),, 
Vernon Council of Churches has worked , 
for the past year on a’moving picture on} 
the activities of the council. The commit-|_ 
tee, under the expert leadership of Mr|~" 
WALTER BERGMAN, has now completed,’ 
most of the photography. At their spring; a? 
Ecumenical Service, the film will be pre-) 
sented and will be ready for showing in} i. 
its completed form early in the summer. |) 


PASADENA, Calif—The Pasadenaj 
Council of Churches is sponsoring a new) 
venture, “Bus Evangelism.” Special pam-| 
phlets are being placed in all city buses.|,., 
During the first week of the project some}, 
1,750 pieces of literature were taken. A}, 
bus driver reports, “The church pamplet is}, 
one they don’t-leave on the floor of the}; 
bus.” 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Mr. | 
Fow ter, for twelve years field secretary) 
for the Department of Christian Educa-} indi 
tion of the Kentucky Council of Churches, }/in« 
and its predecessor, the Kentucky Sunday, 
School Association, retired on December 
31,1949: | 

Mr. Fowler succeeded the late Dr. 
Grorce A. JopLin in carrying on the’ 
work of the Sunday School Association. Mr. 
Fowler has faithfully traveled over Ken- 
tucky, assisting in conventions, conduct- 


patt 
fut 


everything he could to help Sunday school), 
workers and to promote Christian educa-), 
tion. 


ONE GREAT HOUR OF SHARING :. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—“‘One Great Hour yi 
of Sharing” has been chosen as the theme’, 
of the 1950 concerted appeal for relief, 
reconstruction and inter-church aid)," 
through the radio, press and general pro- 
motion. This is sponsored by Church) 
World Service. The day set is March 12, 
at which time funds will be collected in}, 
churches. A series of radio programs will} iy 
come to a climax the night before, on}, 
March 11. Each denomination will pro- by 
mote its own program as a part of the to-|M 
tal campaign and will receive the funds; de 


directly through its regular channels. ‘ 
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Current 


‘stimates Prepared by 
eependent Filmscores 

ilms gauged to (but not necessarily rec- 
immended for): 

A—Mature Audience 

'—Young People 

—Children 

|‘—Outstanding for Family 

'—Outstanding for Adults 


| Ambush (MGM) Arlene Dahl, John 
Hodiak, Robert Taylor. Melodrama set at 
ind near frontier army post in Arizona, 
volving interplay of various personalities 
ls patrols, accompanied by civilian scouts, 
yursue groups of renegade Apaches in 
ecret effort to recapture white woman 
larried off after wiping out of wagon 
rain. . . Based on Luke Short story, this 
$s a better than usual western, managing 
© give a definite sense of time and place, 
vith personality more important than in 
lverage film of its kind. M,Y 


*Challenge to Lassie (MGM) Donald 
Jrisp, Edmund Gwenn, Lassie. Drama. 
Dispute over whether a lonely collie, 
nourning his dead shepherd master, shall 
jontinue to sleep on grave in Greyfriars 
‘hurchyard, or must be put to death be- 
tause there is no legal owner to pay her 
icense, finally reaches Edinburgh’s highest 
‘ourts. . . Unspectacular though techni- 
tolored, entertaining, lovingly performed. 

eae} 


| Dancing in the Dark (Fox) Betsy Drake, 
William Powell, Mark Stevens. Comedy. 
4Yas-been actor, overbearing, conceited in 
lls heyday, is given free hand by studio 
° sign famous daughter of old partner 
lor role in new film. Instead, he engi- 
teers plot to give part to unknown actress, 
s “humanized” after discovery she is his 
jJaughter he hadn’t known existed. . . An 
tlaborately set film celebrating movie 
yrodigality, mildly entertaining when it 
toncentrates on satire but limping badly 


n song and dance sequences. 5 
File on Thelma Jordan (Par.) Wendell 
Doery, Paul Kelly, Barbara’ Stanwyck.” 


Uelodrama. Adventuress and accomplice 
plot that she shall steal her aunt’s valu- 
ible jewels, and that in the meantime she 
will have so charmed assistant district at- 
orney that he will let her off easy if 
things go wrong. They do: the aunt is 
murdered, and the bewitched prosecutor 
throws the case so the lady is free, then 
gives up-career for her. In the end, she 
reforms, confesses sins on her deathbed— 
all for fove. . . Some suspense, but for the 
most part a sordid affair, not much helped 
by the final sympathy engendered for the 
trring heroine. M 


+The Hasty Heart (War.) Patricia Neal, 
Ronald Reagan, Richard Todd. Drama 
et in Burma war hospital, where nurse 
and five convalescent soldiers plot to break 
down shell of stubborn, proud, irascible 
Scot who does not know that he has but a 
few weeks to live, give him a bit of happi- 
ness before he dies. When he finally learns 
the truth, he rebels against their ‘‘pity” 
and they have to start all over again. . . 
Despite the ads which falsely hint of 
“reckless rapture,” this is a moving, dis- 
cerning look at human nature, its pathos 
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Feature Films 


seasoned by humor. 
ly done. M,Y 


Simply and effective- 


Malaya (MGM) Sydney Greenstreet, 
John Hodiak, James Stewart, Spencer 
Tracy. Melodrama. How the U. S. gov- 
ernment enlisted the assistance of skilled 
smugglers to locate hidden Malayan rub- 
ber stores, whisk it past occupying Japa- 
nese to camouflaged cargo ships anchored 
near by. . . The project is made to seem 
as easy as shooting sitting ducks—and 
about as exciting; hence, implication that 
the operation might be credited with win- 
ning the war is a little hard to believe. A 
magnificent waste of talent on an uncon- 
vincing effort. M,Y 


Mrs. Mike (UA) Evelyn Keyes, Dick 
Powell. Drama from true story about a 
Boston girl who in early 1900’s married a 
Canadian mountie, went with him by dog- 
sled to his post hundreds of miles into the 
frozen north, suffered fear, privation, sor- 
row, but finally learned to accept life on 
its own terms and love it... Although not 
outstanding, film has the virtues of sim- 
plicity, honesty and human warmth, and 
it celebrates what is significant in life. 

M,Y 


My Foolish Heart (RKO) Dana An- 
drews, Susan Hayward, Robert Keith, 
Kent Smith, Lois Wheeler. Drama. Flash- 
backs explain why bored, unpleasant wife 
has become a carping dipsomaniac: she 
feels guilty because she stole best friend’s 
fiance to conceal fact that she is to bear a 
child to romantic G. I. with whom she had 
an affair just before he was killed in a 
training accident, is still unable to forget 
her love for him. .. A shoddy sentimental 
affair, that sympathizes with its principals 
but gives them no integrity or conviction. 


*On the Town (MGM) Vera-Ellen, 
Betty Garrett, Gene Kelly, Ann Miller, 
Jules Munshin, Frank Sinatra. Comedy, 
with songs and dances, as three sailors on 
one-day leave set out to see New York’s 
sights and meet some girls. . . Exuberant, 
tuneful, delightfully spontaneous, with the 
dances an integral part of the story, not 
mere inserts in a “backstage” frame. 

M,Y,C 


tSands of Iwo Jima (Rep.) John Agar, 
Forrest Tucker, John Wayne. Drama cel- 
ebrating the fears, the drudgery, the cour- 
age and the glory of the Marines in the 
Pacific war, through the experiences of 
one platoon as it goes through training in 
New Zealand, assaults on Tarawa and 
Iwo Jima. . An admirable war film, 
avoiding heroics, that does probably as 
good a job as could be done of picturing 
what the assaults on the Japanese-held is- 
lands were like. Uses some pictorial ma- 
terial made on the spot. M,Y 


Tight Little Island (British; J. Arthur 
Rank) Gordon Jackson, Basil Radford, 
Bruce Seton. Comedy set on Hebrides is- 
land during war. Failure of whisky sup- 
ply plunges village into gloom and bick- 
ering, but chance to salvage (illegally) 
store on wrecked vessel makes everything 
fine again, with all problems miraculously 
solved. . . You may quarrel with the the- 
sis—that bottled Scotch spirits bring joy 
and good where all before was sorrow and 
evil—but you cannot deny the genuinely 


humorous characterizations, the satire, the 
beautiful photography. M,Y 
Whirlpool (Fox) Charles Bickford, 
Richard Conte, Jose Ferrer, Gene Tierney. 
Melodrama. Blackmail by quack hypno- 
tist who threatens to tell her husband of 
her kleptomania leads wife of famous psy- 
chiatrist to agree to patronize him, in 
trance appears to commit murder for him, 
is about to be convicted for it when hus- 
band and bewildered police detective un- 
mask the guilty party. . . Impossibly fan- 
tastic tale is ably directed for suspense but 
is unconvincing, and emotionally wearing. 
2 
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NATURAL COLOR SLIDES 
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\ Scenes in full color from the land 
\" where Jesus lived and taught —scenes 
6 which Jesus saw during His Child- 
L\Y hood and Ministry —Nazareth, Beth- 


lehem, the Jordan, Capernaum, and 
many other places. Interesting and 
authentic. Photographed on Church- 
Craft’s Palestine Expedition. Study 
Guide with each set gives Bible narra- 
tive, geographical and historical data. 
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Editoriale 


Unfinished Ventures of 
Insight and Mind 


Tue Time has come to make good on 
the Editor’s rash promise of three 
months ago: to write on “whatever 
unfinished ventures of insight and 
mind he carries into the next phase 
of his experience,” the last six words 
being a euphemism for retirement. 
These ventures have to do with the 
nature of education, the problem of 
human society, the structure of the 
universe, and the core of Christianity 
—these and no less, if you please. 

Twenty years or so ago, the title 
of an article or address by some edu- 
cator got lodged in the Editor’s mind 
and found enough congenial com- 
pany to remain there ever since: it 
was “Getting an Education in Three 
Days.” The speaker or writer said he 
had had three profoundly motivating 
experiences each of which started 
him, under his own steam, to educate 
himself. A search for a copy of what 
was said to find out what those three 
experiences were, has been fruitless. 
But the reflections generated and 
speeded up by the idea have led to 
some rather settled certainties, to wit: 

Much of modern educational 
method, public and religious, consists 
of methods or devices for teaching 
pupils what they do not want to 
learn. When, largely through acci- 
dent, a pupil gets a motive, a real 
itch to learn something, all the teach- 
er has to do is to keep out of the 
way and stand by to help when need- 
ed. All effective education thus is 
self-education. The minor share of it 
is gained in school and the major 
share outside in life, and it continues 
as long as one lives. The unfinished 
venture in this was to examine and 
test these convictions; if they stood 
up, to do what one person could to 
find what these basic motivations 
are; and then, a frightfully risky 
business, discover how they could be 
brought under control. 


So much for education: Now for 
society. To spend five years of gradu- 
ate study in sociology, tracking out 
the laws that control men in the 
mass, is one thing. To spend one’s 
life in a Christian movement that has 
played up the individual as the be-all 
and end-all, is something eke again, 
especially as each of these two view- 
points has been all too much inclined 
to let the other go hang for all it 
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cares. And herein lies the necessity 
of seeking the larger unity to which 
both belong. 

And the structure of the Universe? 
“Better not monkey- with trying to 
find out about that,’ says someone. 
And yet, the decision not to “mon- 
key” with it may be the most far- 
reaching attitude to take toward it. 
The ancients who tried to find if it 
was one or many, their descendants 
who wanted to know whether it was 
one thing or two contending forces, 
good and evil, were not afraid to try. 
Today we are in the midst ofa fas- 
cinating discussion of this problem, 
with the scales being heavily weight- 
ed towards an irreconcilable conflict 
between Good and Evil, God and 
Satan. It almost looks as if which- 
ever view one takes he creates more 
problems than he‘ solves. 

The unfinished venture boils down 
to this: if between two opposites you 
find seemingly irreconcilable conflicts 
disappearing one after another, and 
you find that, really, they are not 
opposites at all, but parts of a one- 
ness that is larger than either, how 
can you be sure that this process 
must stop when you consider the 
whole of existence? Anyhow, it is 
worth thinking about! 

At the heart of our Christian reli- 
gion stands a Person, born into a 
peasant home, worshiped for nine- 
teen centuries as the Christ of God. 
Who, what, of what substance was 
he? The first quarter century of this 
writer’s life was spent in the orthodox 
view which took this Person so far 
away that often he could not be 
reached when help was needed. The 
second quarter was spent largely in 
the liberal view which brought him 
so close that when reached he did 
not have the power one needed. Who 
was this Jesus? At the mid-century 
mark the writer decided to give what 
thought he could to answering that 
question. The question is still a lang 
way from being answered. This is 
the fourth unfinished venture of in- 
sight and mind. All minor ventures 
are finally parts of these four and the 
four are themselves a part of a single 
whole. 

Finally, can one mind, with its lim- 
itations, answer even one of these 
four in the years remaining? No. But 
a person, if he cares to try, can have 
a good time along the way. And who 
knows but that at the end a sense 
of wonder in the face of unsolved 
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mysteries may prove to be an un 
expected badge of admission to the 
future life where the sorrow of the 
unfulfilled and the pain of the un 
learned shall be no more? Such 
one person’s faith. f 


The Cover Picture ; 


THIS MONTH many church peril 
odicals will be carrying on thet 
covers, as the Journal does, a pictured 
ofa church steeple. This has beer 
done at the request of Church Worle 
Service, as a reminder of the On 
Great Hour of Sharing on Sund 
March 12. At that time offerings wil 
be taken in churches of all denomi 
nations for overseas relief. The syn 
bol for the occasion is a chure 
steeple with a clock pointing to 
hour of eleven. a 

Attention should be called to th 
radio programs to be given on 
evening of March 11, which 
dramatize the present areas of ne¢ 
The continued willingness of ch 
people in North America to shar 
generously with their brethren over 
seas is one of the few hopeful aspect 
of the present world situation. Co 
tributions made with understandin 
and in the name of Christ are re 
ceived in the same spirit and ease tht 
bitterness of need. # 
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Echoes from Amsterdan 


Ir 1s a complete abdication of re 
sponsibility to suppose that becausi) 
everything human is relative there ari) 
no decisive turning-points in histor 
Where the highest values are al 
stake, to refuse to make up one} 
mind and take a stand, because thi| 
issues are confused and there seem] 
to be much to be said on both sides) 
may be a betrayal of humanity. hi, 
spite of the relativities attaching t| 
all political systems and political ac}! 
tions the defense and service of politi] 
cal freedom may assume the form o} 
an imperative religious decision. Wha} 
is involved may be the whole ques) 
tion of what man is in the sight 0} 
God and “what God means him t! 
become.” a 

From Man’s Disorder and God’) 
Design? al 
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